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STARTING. 
By MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


PXHEY sit upon the barn-yard fence, 
The baby swallows, in a row; 

Four little, dusky, silken: things, 

With soft bright eyes and close-shut wings. 

Their mother flutters to and fro; 

The golden-rod is all aglow, 

The maple shows one scarlet leaf: 

The time to stay is growing brief; 

They must be ready. For their sakes 

A constant twittering she makes. 

“Try, try, my downy darlings; try 

To spread your little wings and fly.” 


They sit unheeding on the fence, 

The baby swallows, in a row; 

They see no cause of haste at all. 

They look so innocent and small! 

What will befall them when they go? 
How much they have to learn to know! 
All the strange mystery of flight, 

Above the sea, in storm and night; 

And all its rapture, circling round 

A sky with sunset roses crowned ; 

What swallow hopes, and fears, and cares, 
And loves, and dangers, will be theirs! 
Hut never more within the nest 

They'll feel their mother’s sheltering breast. 
Yet still that mother, for their sakes, 
This constant, troubled twittering makes. 
“Try, try, my downy darlings; try 

To- spread your little wings and fly.” 





Wedding Dress. 
See illustration on front page. 
HIS graceful wedding dress is of cream white 
_ ottoman velvet and Jace. The court train is 
separate from the skirt, and this and the skirt and 
under-corsage are of velvet. The skirt has large 
pleats that open upon smaller side pleats, and 
there is a narrow pleating all around. The tunic 
of rich lace with the design in relief is simply 
drawn up on one side with a bouquet of orange 
blossoms. The corsage is round and short, and 
has pleated lace on the velvet foundation. The 
belt has a buckle of cut silver and pearls. Bou- 
quet of orange blossoms at the throat and at the 
waist, and a half-wreath with the long tulle veil. 
Long white undressed kid gloves. Prayer-book 
with gold and ivory cover. White satin shoes 
and silk stockings. 
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SPrcian NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
and HarPer’s Bazar may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly. Jt is Messrs. Harprr & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 


— = 


(ee Our next number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapirs’ 
Autumn Srreet and Hovsrt Dresses, MAntiEs, 
Jackets, and Bonnets ; Giris’ and Boys’ AUTUMN 
Dressrs, Coats, and Surrs; Yourus’ Surrs; Gen- 
TLEMEN’S SHootine Surrs, Game Baos; Fancy 
Articles, Embroidery Patterns, etc., ete. ; with 
choice literary and artistic attractions. 





CHAPERONAGE. 


GREAT deal is constantly said, and is 

said especially abroad, and in the cir- 
cles it is desirable to please, where manners 
are tolerably perfect, about the free and easy 
manners of young American women. The 
entire freedom of their mode of life is men- 
tioned with a sort of surprise that is always 
followed by full and free admission of the 
absolute purity of their minds and morals. 

It is always a little vexatious to the 
American ear to hear this admission made, 
the circumstance that it seems necessary to 
make it being a sort of impertinence, as if the 
fact were not something to be taken for 
granted, as much as the purity of mind and 
morals of the maids abroad, who, because 
held in seclusion, as it is maintained, have 
no chance to be other than innocent. Pos- 
sibly, in view of this style of remark, the 
increasing custom of chaperonage in our 
best society is destined to be very benefi- 
cial. Beneficial it certainly must be in ev- 
ery other view, for the nice and innocent 
girl can not object to it, and the girl who is 
not nice certainly needs it. 

There can hardly be a doubt among right- 
minded people that the American mother, 
as a general thing, has been far too careless 
of her possessions in her daughters. She 
has remembered her own youth very likely, 
and the fact that she came to no harm, if 
that were so, and she does not stay to ob- 
serve that the habits of society, in the great 
growth of wealth and luxury, are so changed 
from those of a generation ago that what 
was all very well for herself in her day is 
not very well for her daughters in their 
day. Andin consequence of this her daugh- 
ters go as they please, and attract far more 





attention than is good for them. Bnt hav- 
ing called this change in the habits of soci- 
ety into question, the mother of any good 
breeding or cultivation herself takes care 
that her daughters do not depart from the 
strict care of herself or of some other matron 
when exposed to the chances that may oc- 
cur while they are absent from her. 

In none of our larger cities at present is 
it thought advisable for young ladies to go 
to balls, parties, dinners, drives, or other 
things of the sort, unless in the care of an 
older lady, and the gentleman who meets a 
girl so unattended feels justified in think- 
ing her either ignorant of the usages of so- 
ciety or much more careless of appearances 
than it is desirable a young girl should be. 
Nor does a young lady of respectability dine 
or lunch alone with a gentleman, except in 
extraordinary cases, at restaurants or pub- 
lie lunching places; she wonld have to run 
the risk of being thought of Bohemian tend- 
encies if she did, and would assuredly be 
classified in her unprotected state as in a 
lower stratum of society than she would 
like; for there is a certain unlovely and 
underbred boldness about the young girl 
who, unless in those rare instances where a 
principle is at stake, sets at nanght the opin- 
ions and customs of those about her. Thus 
the young girl who is in the frequent habit 
of accepting a gentleman’s escort to a place 
of public entertainment of any kind with- 
out the company of her mother, or elder sis- 
ter, or some other person of presumed au- 
thority, can not help placing herself in a 
wrong light, although she does nothing 
wrong in itself. 

The same principle is involved in the mat- 
ter of driving; on horseback or afoot the 
parks and highways are as free to her and 
her escort as another; but driving, except 
with an acknowledged lover, is to he done 
with cantion, and if the other occupant of 
the vehicle is a married man, it is seldom to 
be done at all, except at the serious risk of 
reputation, for it is not in the least strange 
that the girl seen too often anywhere with 
a married man who is not her near relative 
should become an object of suspicion, and 
deservedly so. It is usually, indeed, the 
wives and women of station who control 
the habit of thought in society, and wives 
are notably jealous of their rights, one of 
their rights being the absence of young wo- 
men about their husbands, and it is not sur- 
prising if they characterize their presence 
there in such strong terms that young wo- 
men who respect themselves take care not 
to become the subject of such remark. 

In the old days of travelling by coach it 
was not unusual to place a young woman 
about to make a journey under the escort 
of a gentleman, married or single, as the 
traveller happened to be found; but in 
these days, when—as in the old Irish time 
in which a begemmed and bespangled lady 
could go unharmed and unrobbed from one 
end of the island to the other—it is made 
so perfectly safe and easy for a child to go 
alone from Maine to Mexico, it is a mat- 
ter of observation if a young woman goes 
otherwise, especially if the journey is one of 
more length than a single day; the univer- 
sal civility of railway and station employés 
makes obligation to others unnecessary, and 
the young lady who is not able to travel 
with a maid, and has no chaperon, had bet- 
ter travel alone, always being sure of re- 
spect and attention throughout the length 
and breadth of America. Of course there 
are always cases that excuse the breach of 
rule, but as the case is apparent and the ex- 
planation is not, care is to be taken to avoid 
the need of anything to explain. In short, 
a young lady who was able to have the full 
liberty of the fields when living on her fa- 
ther’s lonely farm, now that the farm has 
become a crowded city, can not take too great 
care of herself; she must not only avoid the 
appearance of evil, but the appearance of its 
possibility; for let her be as spotless as 
any nun,the tongue of the envious, or of 
the detractor, or of the censor, or even of the 
virtuous wife and mother who dislikes for- 
bidden example set before her own daugh- 
ters, will be ready with the sharp word. 
And in the mean time the observance and 
insistence upon these rules and regulations 
are not in the least held to involve the char- 
acter and reputation of either the young 
lady or the male escort, but are simply in 
accordance with the proper precautions of 
parents or guardians who display some- 
thing of the worth of an article by the care 


to use, or than others may care to have her 
use. 

This undesirable sense of obligation is 
one that makes it especially incumbent 
upon our young lady to accept from a 
gentleman, not an accepted lover or a near 
relative, no gifts—no gifts at all beyond 
such a simple one as a book or a flower, the 
acceptance of valuable gifts, in all times 
and generations since the introduction of 
laws of etiquette, having been considered 
reprehensible. 

For the middle-aged woman, the woman 
of public oceupation, or even the woman 
who has declared her intention of leading a 
single life, many of these rules are inap- 
plicable, and to such a freedom is allowed 
that is utterly forbidden to the young and 
tender daughter shielded by her home from 
the public, and also shielded from much by 
her youth. About this young and tender 
daughter people are beginning to think the 
lines that keep off the rude touch of the 
world can not be drawn too closely, or the 
safeguards mace too many. Less restric- 
tion may be hers at an age when she is sup- 
posed to be better acquainted with the 
world and with herself; but in her early 
youth she is to honor and obey certain rules, 
which, beginning in the etiquette of courts, 
end by holding morality as well as civility 
in question. 





“CIVILIZED AMERICA.” 


N early likeness of some well-known 
friend has always a curious fascina- 

tion for us. Of course it is ugly, faded, gro- 
tesque—a caricature rather than a portrait, 
we finally protest. But we like to see what 
nature, fashion, and the artist made of this 
familiar presence in the freshness of youth. 
An old book of American travels has the 
same sort of interest for Americans. “Sure- 
ly our predecessors never looked like these 
effigies!” we exclaim. “The manners are 
too impossible, the speech too accented, the 
fashions too pronounced, the customs too 
unsophisticated.” But in our secret hearts 
we admit that there certainly is a family 
likeness to their modernly improved poster- 
ity. And our growing indifference to for- 
eign criticism comes quite as much, perhaps, 


from our firm conviction that we have ont-- 


grown a vulnerable condition of speech and 
behavior as from our assumption that such 
a condition never existed. What a candid 
Briton thought of us more than a genera- 
tion ago, therefore, may delicately minister 
to ancestral pride on the one hand, or move 
to a smiling derision on the other, but, of 
course, touches us not: our withers are un- 
wrung. 

This kindly critic, whose very name has 
gathered dust as deep as his neglected vol- 
umes on the shelf, spent seven years in the 
United States, chiefly in Boston, and, natu- 
rally enough, felt himself qualified to write 
a bulky work, which he called Civilized 
America. It is sad to see that, like the gift- 
ed Bunthorne, he found society “ hollow, 
hollow, hollow.” “ Vivacity of manners, 
professions of regard, dinner parties and 
balls, look like sincerity, hospitality, and 
friendship.” But no. “The affections in 
America are without any solid basis. Men 
are too much absorbed in self to enter on 
the cultivation of the nobler feelings. Even 
women are so driven by the force of things 
from the impulses of their nature as to have 
little more than the semblance of those gen- 
erous qualities which elevate them in other 
parts of the world to the very height of 
human excellence.” “We all lack heart,” 
sighed Cleopatra Skewton. 

Thus bad begins, but worse remaius be- 
hind. Our censor is justly offended by “the 
unrefined habits of the people, carrying 
early hours to a ridiculous extent.” Break- 
fast is at seven. Evening parties end at 
twelve. There is a general thrift and care- 
fulness of expense which argues a mean 
spirit. It seems not to be an offset, but an 
added affront, that “there is a good deal of 
general civility, an almost universal good 
temper, or command of temper, which comes 
to the same thing, and an abundance of su- 
perficial attentions,” because “if powerful 
impulses absorbed the mind, they would 
leave it no leisure for these petits soins of 
life.” 

He is really distressed by our grovelling 
tendencies. We seems to him as “low” 
as poor little Paul’s nautical friend Glubb 
to Miss Cornelia Blimber. “Even when 





taken of it. The tender bloom of in 
is so beantiful in the young that we long to 
preserve it by any means in our power; too 
early contact with the world is not calcu- 
lated to keep it untouched, nor is it wise 
care to leave this young innocence at the 
mercy of any gallant in attendance, be it 
one or another, or to let it be supposed to be 
so left. The maiden who is provided with 
her chaperon or with her maid is under no 
obligations to anybody, and incurs no obli- 
gation that may require more complaisance 
on her part to discharge than she may care 





the people talk of lofty destinies they edu- 
cate for reverse of fortune, loss of property, 
a depressed position. They do not prepare 
for a rise in station, or with elevation of 
mind. Boys are taught hardships for the 
rough work of life; girls are brought up 
with a view to going down. They are prac- 
ticed in the menial duties of household 
work, prepared for a change, not for the 
better, but for the worse, and taught, ra- 
tionally perhaps, a somewhat stingy prn- 
dence, instead of a refining but possibly de- 
ceptive elegance.” 





However, these practices seem to be ex- 
plained, if not justified, by the broad state- 
ment that there can be no class of real gen- 
tle folks in America, because it takes three 
generations to make a gentleman, and “such 
a thing as grandfather, father, and son in 
one family preserving their fortune and 
station is almost unheard of,” while the 
word “gentlemanly” seems to be applied 
exclusively to “ waiters, hotel clerks, box- 
keepers, and railway conductors.” 

From most of the pettinesses which moved 
our Timon’s ire we have emancipated our- 
selves. No reasonable complaint could be 
lodged against the early hours of that soci- 
ety which dines at half past seven, begins 
its balls at half past ten, and breakfasts— 
when? Nor are habits of penuriousness ob- 
vious enough to have fixed the attention of 
any recent critic. When foreign visitors 
come, they are overwhelmed with civilities 
innumerable, which have zeal, if not heart, 
behind them. Our boys are educated by 
precept and example to aspire to fortune, 
place, and power. Our girls are as con- 
stantly incited to “better themselves” as 
any Irish maid-servant in their honseholds. 
Nay, if the critic could make an avatar to- 
day among our conspicuous circles, he would 
doubtless quote Juvenal against us— 

“No one would ask whence comes your gold; 

Have it you must, say young and old. 

This principle the toothless nurse 

Does to the crawling boy rehearse; 

This girls upon their parents’ knee 

Must learn before their A B C”— 
and lament our sophistication. 

There is even, perhaps, rather less ‘“‘ gen- 
eral civility” than there used to be, though 
whether that is due to the absorption of the 
national mind by “ powerful impulses” is not 
clear. Perhaps the influx of foreigners and 
the growing habit of foreign travel have 
something to do with it. Reporters still 
speak occasionally of the “gentlemanly” 
conductor or hotel clerk, but these prodigies 
are so seldom seen that the phrase, from be- 
ing a mere survival, doubtless grows obso- 
lescent. If, then, the discerning author of 
Civilized America is thus confated by Time, 
may not Sir LEPEL GRIFFIN, for example, 
whose objections to us are of a very oppo- 
site nature, be calmly left to that great logi- 
cian to deal with, while we smile with equal 
mind? 








A MUTUAL FORBEARANCE. 


HEN one listens to the usual current 

of remark on the subject of wives, or 
reads the articles written by men of wit on 
the same subject, one is led to believe that 
women could never by any possibility have 
been created for themselves, their own en- 
joyment, their own entity—as much, at any 
rate, as men were so created—but that they 
came into existence for nothing else but the 
comfort and pleasure of men. To speak of 
the great matrimonial problem as if it were 
yet unsolved, to ask what is the difference 
between marriage and the grave, and an- 
swer that in one there is no repentance 
and in the other there is plenty, may be both 
philosophical and humorons, but causes one, 
in conjunction with other things of a simi- 
lar kind, really to infer that general polyga- 
my is something to which men could actual- 
ly recur if they chose to do so, at any time, 
without asking the consent of the other 
half of creation, quite oblivious of the cir- 
cumstance that women have found at last 
that degree of liberty which would make it 
somewhat difficult to shackle them as slaves 
again. 

These speakers and writers to whom we 
refer are constantly criticising marriage it- 
self—as which they might as well criticise 
the sky, the universal air, or any of the ele- 
ments—discussing the difficulties encount- 
ered in marriage as if they belonged to 
marriage and not to humanity, and speak- 
ing generally as if, unless women looked 
to themselves, marriage would presently be 
abolished. 

But to serious thinkers who have the ad- 
vantage of the whole race at heart, rather 
than the pleasure or distinction of saying 
brilliant and laughable things, marriage 
seems in its autonomy an institution as per- 
fect as human nature, which is not per- 
fect, can enter. It is a state conquered 
from savagery; to it woman owes all the 
honor and freedom that she enjoys, be the 
amount all it should be or not; by means 
of it the race has been lifted from barbarism 
to the condition in which it now exists, and 
through it will doubtless mount to heights 
not yet imagined by the heart and eye that 
have no prototype for their imagination to 
use. 

It is not marriage, the institution, that is 
at fault when there is fault; itisone or oth- 
er, or more usually both, of the parties to it, 
and who would be as much at fault in any 
other condition. If they, these parties, en- 
ter marriage as they should, and preserve 
and glorify by every means in their power 
the spirit that should go with them as a 
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heavenly guest, the fault would more sel- 
dom appear. How many of our young peo- 
ple who advance as boldly to the altar as 
if it were a dance measure through which 
they were going, every step of which was 
familiar to them—how many of them think 
of the tremendous responsibilities they as- 
sume, and of the sacredness of the condition 
that becomes theirs? A few always; but 
in the greater number of cases the young 
man gains the object of his admiration, an- 
ticipates a comfortable home, the taking of 
his place in the community as one now with 
a stake in it, has, of course, no contrary idea 
to that of being a kind husband and a good 
man, and remembers with half a smile and 
half a sigh how holy and remote a being 
this dear little wife of his used to seem to 
him, this dear little wife whom he loves and 
means to make happy; the young woman 
looks forward to life with the man of her 
love as a sort of state of unceasing ecstasy, 
looks forward, too, to a home of her own 
where nobody shall say her nay in her ad- 
ministration, looks forward to enjoyment 
of her piles of new clothes, looks forward 
to the dignity of her new prefix; and if 
with both of them a sense of the utmost 
tenderness and joy is present, it is not oft- 
en also that sense of having entered into a 
sacrament in which the happiness and vir- 
tue of home and all its far-reaching afflu- 
ents are concerned, and in which the Lord 
of life and death has part. 

But it is in very truth a sacrament, if not 
so in any doctrinal sense, and only so long 
as they remember that does marriage main- 
tain for its members its beauty and integ- 
rity. 

Not only self-respect, but respect for the 
individuality of the husband and the wife, 
is at the basis of true happiness in mar- 
riage, the acknowledgment of the right to 
that freedom of the one individual which 
does not affect injuriously the freedom of 
the other; a regard for identity and idio- 
syncrasy, and a study and understanding 
of such idiosynerasy, must be implied in 
this mutual respect, and a unity in all 
things must follow, of course, where it can 
be had; and where such unity can not be 
had, then forbearance on either side must 
take its place. With this mutual respect 
and regard for the rights of one another 
comes the principle of unselfishness; and 
unselfishness, we maintain, will make mar- 
riage an utterly happy thing under almost 
any conceivable condition, if thoroughly 
practiced by both parties. ‘The trouble is 
that it is usually only one of the parties 
that is called upon to exercise this virtue, 
and when the habit of the exacting side is 
formed, the exactions are apt to grow be- 
yond the endurance of the one that has to 
meet them—the cord is stretched some- 
times till it snaps. 

But in desiring unity one does not neces- 
sarily desire that dead level of uniformity 
which reduces every day to the monotony 
of the commonplace. The bright and good- 
humored difference adds a spice of variety 
to life, and sometimes keeps the waters from 
stagnation ; and even the first quarrel brings 
such delight in its succeeding reconciliation 
that, should it never be followed by anoth- 
er, it might be overlooked; but, alas! that 
first quarrel too often opens the door to a 
long train of ills. 

After all, it is in marriage as it is in all 
the other things of life where two or three 
are gathered together—if forbearance and 
unselfishness be absent, the whole struc- 
ture is worthless, and if they enter with the 
builders and add their strength to the work, 
the top of that work touches heaven. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WEDDING DRESSES. 


NCUT velvet, or, as it is now called, ottoman 
velvet, is the fabric chosen for elegant wed- 

ding dresses. This is the repped velvet with the 
pile in loops that remain uncut, instead of being 
opened to show their depth, as in the plain vel- 
vets. It comes in cream white tints, and also 
with a slight rose tint that is very becoming, and 
when it is of very fine quality there is a soft 
sheen upon it that is scarcely to be found on any 
other fabric. It is also less yielding and pliable 
than other velvets, and falls gracefully in long folds 
that are unbroken the whole length of the train. 
The frisé velvets are imported for the same pur- 
pose, and are shown either quite plain, with the 
slight curling that is given to the uncut velvet 
loops, or else in frisé figures on a plain velvet 
ground, or on ottoman velvet, or on satin. The fig- 
ured velvets are liked best for combination dresses, 
where they form simply the front of the skirt, while 
the basque and train are of the material of the 
ground of the figured velvet with the figures omit- 
ted. Very young brides who consider velvet too 
heavy and elderly-looking prefer white satin, or 
else very lustrous ottoman repped silk. The 
frisé velvet figures on satin are in elaborate de- 
signs that resemble embroidery, and these are 
used for the petticoat of plain satin or plain un- 
cut velvet dresses. Those who are not willing 
to give up brocaded satins choose those with the 
outlines of the flowers beaded with pearls or with 





crystal beads. The Escurial brocades are the 
novelty in such fabrics ; these have the designs 
outlined with white cords as in Escurial laces, 
and each figure looks like lace applied to satin or 
to the lengthwise repped fabric. There are also 
many white satins with the figures wrought in 
threads of silver that are almost white; these 
and the white and gold brocades are now used 
by widows on the occasion of their second mar- 
riage, instead of the pearl-colored or pale French 
gray satins that were formerly worn. 

Lace is the trimming most used on brides’ 
dresses, and this is no longer confined to the 
most valuable point laces, but often consists of 
beaded net for the drapery of the front breadths, 
or of rich white Escurial lace for flounces, and 
of piece lace to correspond for the tablier front. 
Flounces of lace across the foot of the front and 
side breadths are the favorite trimmings this 
season if the bride is tall; but if she is short, 
her apparent. height is increased by lengthwise 
trimmings of lace, such as three jabots from the 
belt to the foot, with plain satin in a wrinkled 
puff down the front and on each side breadth, 
The princesse back with basque front is a design 
in great favor for dresses of thick velvet, and 
this pattern is varied by having the front sharp- 
ly pointed and laced, or by making it a round 
waist with a belt, or else by a plain basque. The 
very high corsage illustrated in the dress on the 
first page of the present number is in favor with 
some brides, while others retain the square or 
pointed neck, and fill it with silk tulle and lace. 
The tulle veil is now worn extremely long and 
full, and is mounted with jewelled pins, which 
are not always diamonds, but very brilliant Rhine- 
stones, and sometimes a half-wreath of flowers 
is worn with the high coiffure. Artificial flowers 
have lost favor for these as well as for other 
dresses, and are now limited to one large cluster 
or two smaller ones for catching up the drapery 
on the side of the skirt, or for the corsage bou- 
quet; for the latter, however, natural flowers are 
preferred, especially if small bunches of orange 
blossoms can be obtained ; but white roses, clem- 
atis, or small sprays of white lilacs are also 
used. 

OTHER TROUSSEAU DRESSES. 


A tailor-made cloth suit is the travelling dress 
worn on the wedding tour, and is also worn dur- 
ing the ceremony at quiet weddings. Pale gray 
or light brown cloth is chosen, or else the darker 
red-brown Egyptian shades that are new this sea- 
son. These are made in the. simple styles al- 
ready described in the Bazar, or, if the bride 
wishes it to be more dressy, it can be elaborately 
braided. The camel’s-hair dress patterns that 
come already braided are excellent for such 
dresses, and are less costly than those made by 
tailors and braided afterward. The heavy Her- 
cules braid is already applied in horizontal bands 
on one side or across the whole front, and there 
are detached palms or other figures made of the 
braid on other skirts that are finished near the 
foot by ravelled fringe for a border. These cost 
from $30 to $40 for the trimmed patterns, but 
there are less expensive dresses of Astrakhan 
striped bison cloths that have bayadere stripes 
woven across the parts meant for the front of 
the skirt and for the vest, while the remainder is 
of plain bison cloth, For the richest visiting 
costume of the bride there are frisé figured vel- 
vets to be combined with plain velvet in dark 
shades of blue-gray, red-brown, or prune-colors. 
There are also colored Escurial satins that will 
be made up with velvet or with satin, or with 
heavily repped ottoman silk. For the black cos- 
tumes that are found in every trousseau there are 
embroidered black Siciliennes, or else the black 
frisé velvet, or the Escurial satin to be combined 
with plain satin, gros grain, or velvet, while the 
black wool dress will have a simple lower skirt 
of plain wool with figured wool-velvet above it, 
or else the embroidered black cashmeres with 
detached figures wrought all over them and with- 
out borders will form a graceful polonaise above 
a skirt of ottoman silk or of gros grain or Sicili- 
enne. For colored combination dresses a cloth 
polonaise with a skirt of satin duchesse or gros 
grain will be most useful and tasteful for visit- 
ing, driving, ete. These will be of two colors 
oddly blended, as green with brown, or blue with 
brown, or else red with almost any color that is 
becoming to the wearer, red with green, red with 
brown, and red with blue being seen in every 
collection of imported dresses. The use of em- 
broidered braids will be a feature for trimming 
woollen and also combination dresses that are 
partly wool; silver and gilt threads are used to 
embroider quaint designs on thick, coarse-look- 
ing, canvas-like braids that serve as excellent 
foundations, and give very rich effects. 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS. 


The bonnets of a trousseau are chosen to match 
the dark visiting and street costumes, and the 
white bonnet is no longer considered a part of a 
bride’s outfit. Indeed, there are very few en- 
tirely white bonnets made, but for dressy recep- 
tions a bride may provide herself with a white 
and gold bonnet, or one with the crown of white 
embroidered camel’s-hair or of white velvet, while 
the brim matches her costume, and may be com- 
posed of piping folds of olive, brown, or Egyp- 
tian red velvet, with silver or gilt braids between. 
Such bonnets are very small capotes, trimmed 
with feather clusters and velvet ribbon. A felt 
bonnet or round hat will be used for travelling, 
made in the color of the cloth dress. 


FURTHER HINTS ABOUT MILLINERY. 


The imported bonnets are either very simple 
and plain, and should therefore be inexpensive, 
or else they are extremely rich, being made of 
embroidered stuffs stiff with the threads of gold 
and beads with which they are wrought. For 
simple bonnets-smooth felt-is chosen for general 
use, and plain velvet for nicer wear. The new 





felt bonnets have the crown cut out in a curve or 
point on the lower edge to make room for high- 
dressed hair, or to form a pretty finish above 
that part of the hair which is combed upward 
from the nape of the neck. It is a very easy 
matter to trim such a bonnet by placing a very 
large cluster of stiff loops of velvet ribbon near 
the front, directly on top, making each loop stand 
out in wing shape, just as small wings are now 
arranged. On the edge of the brim a binding of 
galloon, or some velvet folds, or a puff, are all 
that is needed. A bird’s head or some straight 
feathers may be thrust in among the velvet loops, 
or the whole cluster there may be of feathers 
grouped by the more practiced milliner’s hand 
before being sold. These montures simplify the 
trimming, and only need a little care in sewing 
them on, as they have a good background for 
holding the stitches. The strings may be the 
small velvet bow now so popular, or else they 
may be two yards of velvet ribbon from two to 
three inches wide; this ribbon crosses the lower 
edge of the crown, or may be attached on each 
side by a fanciful pin. 

The richest fabrics, some of which cost $140 
a yard, and are so narrow that a yard will only 
serve for two crowns, are the gold-embroidered 
camel’s-hair made as stiff as metal with threads 
of gold. Far simpler than these are the embroid- 
ered velvets with small figures all over them, as, 
for instance, a lozenge shape wrought in self- 
colored silks with a zigzag outline of silver or gilt 
threads. This design is handsome in black and 
silver velvet placed smoothly on the small crown, 
while the close capote brim is covered with diag- 
onal rows of silver braid edged with a thick cord 
covered with black velvet. On top of the bonnet 
is a rosette cluster of black lace threaded with 
silver, and this holds some brilliant feathers of 
the bird-of-paradise, which are cut only a few 
inches in length, and are far more graceful than 
the long slender plumes of that bird when used 
in their natural length. The strings are of striped 
velvet and watered silk. 

Green is the prevailing color in imported bon- 
nets for the autumn and winter, and is seen in 
the usual dark myrtle and bottle greens, but is 
most distinguished in the new and lighter cresson 
shades. There are handsome frisé figured vel- 
vet for the crown, and frisé velvet without fig- 
ures for the brim and the strings. Dark brown 
with green tinges giving olive hues combines 
handsomely with the brighter greens, and is worn 
near the face when cresson is used for the crown. 
A dark myrtle velvet has its brim arched, not 
sharply pointed, and partly covered inside near 
the face with a cluster of fine piping folds of 
brilliant coquelicot red velvet. 

A novelty in velvet round hats is to have the 
top of the crown quite soft, as if to indent it at 
pleasure, and to cover the sides of the crown 
with gathered velvet forming two puffs all around 
it. The brim is then covered plainly, and edged 
with galloon that has gold threads in it, or else 
gold beads, but the preference is for wrought 
gold rather than for beads. Velvet ribbon loops 
and a bunch of feathers directly in front are al- 
most the only trimmings seen on round hats. 
The high square or slightly tapering crowns are 
most used, and the brim is narrow and stiff, being 
quite even all around, or else getting still nar- 
rower in the back. The crown is high and large 
enough to take in the high coil of hair, if the hat 
is set slightly back on the head, and in this way 
the front hair is also shown. 

Felt round hats to match woollen suits have 
cording all over the crown in vermicelli patterns, 
or else they are slightly embroidered in silks of 
the same shade. Galloon, velvet bands, and wings 
thrust in velvet loops are the trimmings for felt 
hats. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame Kernor ; and Messrs. ARnotp, ConstaBie, & 
Co.; Lorp & Taytor; Wortuineton Suiru & Co. ; 
and ArTkKEN, Son, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THE wealthiest United States Senator is James 
8. Farr, who is worth forty million dollars, but 
it is thought he had to come to America for 
“ fair play.’’ 

—Dr. Drx, of Boston, left the great part of the 
income of a large fortune to give excursions and 
rural vacations to poor children. 

—Mr. Watton HAti owns DANIEL WEBSTER’S 
Marshfield estate, which is now a stock farm. 

—It is said that as an elegiac speaker the late 
Senator ANTHONY had no equal. 

—The Seneca Indians have adopted an ex- 
mayor of Utica, New York, Mr. Coaries W. 
Horcuinson; his tribe name, which is unpro- 
nounceable, signifies corn-planter, the selection 
of that name oe great honor. 

—Mr. St. Joun having said that the Prohibi- 
tion party is destined to become a power in the 
land, itis suggested that it will be a water-power. 

—The homestead of her late husband has been 
offered by Mrs. ALMiRA T. MeTca.r, of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, to Brown University, on 
condition that the university shall establish on 
the thirteen acres an astronomical observatory 
aud botanical garden. 

—At the farewell banquet given General 
Noyes, on leaving Paris for home, he was treat- 
ed to Chateau Latitte twenty-six years old. 

—A foot-note on a page of the Massachusetts 
Register, reading thus, ‘*‘ —29. son, 6.” records 
the birth of Dr. O. W. Hotmegs, by his father, 
according to the doctor’s own statement. 

—Mr. Bonner has paid two hundred and 
twenty-seven thousand dollars for eight trotters. 

—Harry and James GaRFIELD are Seniors at 
Williams College. 

—The surgeon of the Tallapoosa, the late Dr. 
CLARENCE BLACK, was thirty-five years old and 
unmarried. He was a native of Westmoreland 
County, New Brunswick. 

—Music was ToURGUENEFF’s mental recrea- 
tion; he would remain silent for hours in its 
spell, and sometimes write under its influence. 

—The American millionaire Mr. Wrnans 
rents fourteen different shootings, at the cost 





of about a hundred thonsand a year, all of whose 
acres he has converted into one vast game pre- 
serve. 

—The porte cochére of Bishop Porter’s house 
at Newport is called the ‘* Whiting Fee,” as the 
bishop dedicated a plump wedding fee to that 
service. 

—The Democratic nominee for Governor of 
Massachusetts, Joun Enpicort, is a direct de- 
scendant in the eighth generation from Jon 
Enpicort the first Governor of that State. He 
was born in Salem, and is a Harvard graduate. 

—A part of Lookout Mountain has been pur- 
chased by a railway man, Mr. E. W. Coie. Tt is 
known as “ The Point,’’ and overlooks that por- 
tion of the valley of the Tennessee that encircles 
Chattanooga. 

—Somebody says that sewing the sachet in 
the gown is a fashion introduced by Cleopatra, 
and that has been more or less in vogue ever 
since among women who anoint themselves with 
perfumes rather than with soap and water. 

—The horse of Miss VAN RENSSELAER, who is 
called the best whip on Bellevne Avenue, New- 
port, has a white and gold bridle, with a rosette 
= water-lilies, and is driven with a jewelled 
whip. 

—R. W. K. Gueiae, of England, who was pre- 
sent at the battle of New Orleans in 1815, and 
saw General PacKennaM killed, is a nonogena- 
rian, and is the oldest author who still writes, 
He was a great favorite with the Iron Duke. 

—The owner of St. Michael’s Mount, at Land’s 
End, England, Sir Joun St. AuByn, ha built a 
great mansion there, and keeps his horses on 
the mainland, which is reached at low tide by a 
causeway; at high tide the Mount is surrounded 
by quite a sea. 

—The government of Great Britain has paid 
seventy thousand pounds for the famous Ra- 
phael belonging to the Duke of Marlborough. 

—It is stated that the yearly renewal of two 
small silk flags in one of the state apartments 
of Windsor Palace is the sole condition upon 
which the Duke of Marlborough and the Duke 
of WELLINGTON hold their titles and estates, 
and that a failure to pay this tribute would cause 
forfeiture. 

—ELuen Terry’s sister Marion, who is of 
about her size, and has the same mobile figure 
and grace, has been playing Viola very accept- 
ably as her substitute. 

—The TiIcHBORNE claimant «does not wish to 
be photographed before leaving the convict pris- 
on at Portsmouth, lest it become public; and 
the directors have granted his request that his 
prison photographs shall not be taken till he 
arrives at Pentonville. 

—Hans MaKant was privately married short- 
ly before he became mad to a ballet dancer. His 
first wife was a lovely Munich woman, who to 
please him dyed her beautiful black hair red, and 
the hair growing in her last illness, when she lay 
in her coffin it was half black and half red. He 
imagines his head is a color box, and that if he 
could extract the pigments he could achieve 
the greatest work of art that the world has ever 
seen. 

—Mr. RuskIN sketches in a tent now instead 
of in the open air as formerly, rheumatism being 
no respecter of persons. 

—Miss CLARA BarTON received, some time 
since, the decoration of the Red Cross from 
Queen NaTAtie of Servia. 

—The French republic is just fifteen years 


—Mrs. A. T. Stewart has a piece of amber, 
bought for her by her husband, the size of the 
palm of one’s hand, and inclosing a small fish ; 
its price was forty-three hundred dollars. The 
Empress of Russia, who has the finest tea in the 
world, has an amber tea service—cups and sau- 
cers, cream jug, and sugar bowl—out of which to 
drink it. 

—Apropos of Mile. Raga’s black satin and 
gold-flower embroidered dress which was made 
for the Queen of Holland, Gorge BoKker says 
that the Venus de Milo, bare and beautiful as 
she is now, would stand no chance in drawing a 
full house aguinst any lean, knobby, flat-footed 
star actress in a black satin dress covered with 
gold-embroidered flowers, and made originally 
for a reigning queen. ; 

—A long-lost portrait of Prince Murat has 
recently been found in the Publie Library at 
Tallahassee, it having been sold by a colored 
woman, to whom a lady moving into the house, 
and finding some dust-covered old paintings in 
the garret, had given it. 

—Mr. and Mrs. GRATTAN GuINNgess, who for 
more than six years have managed the Living- 
ston Inland Mission, on the Congo River, West 
Africa, have arrived in Boston, where they will 
lecture on that region. Mrs. Guinness is the 
editor of a missionary journal, The Regions Be- 
yond. 

—Sirawberries, we are told by Mr. G. W. Sus, 
the author of Lights o’ London, should only be 
eaten in the forenoon, and to eat cream upon 
them is a crime; they are best mashed with pow- 
dered sugar and claret. 

—The Mexican Minister, Mr. Romero, and his 
wife, have been visiting General and Mrs. GRANT 
at Long Branch. 

—Two thousand Smirus had a grand picnic at 
Peapack, New Jersey, lately, and the whole fam- 
ily were not there either. 

—Egyptian rags make about twenty-five per 
cent. of those used in this country, says Presi- 
dent O’Hara, of the Seymour Paper Company 
of Connecticut. 

—Henry C. Carey once said of Miss Fior- 
ENCE KELLEY, the daughter of Congressman 
KeLiey, who has been studying abroad, and 
who is now engaged to marry a Russian gentle- 
man, that he would rather discuss economics 
with ber than with any specialist on the same 
subjects that he had ever known, and that when 
she was still very young. 

—A fifty-thousand-dollar monument is being 
built in Vienna for Mozart, who, it is said, want- 
ed bread in his lifetime, and now gets a stone. 

—Liszt angrily contradicts the report that he 
is growing blind. He has just been granted a 
pension of some fifteen hundred dollars a year. 

—H. E. Errenne Musvurus Bey, Ambassador 
at London, was married the other day, by special 
license, to Mademoiselle Mantz AUTONIADES, of 
Alexandria, the ceremony being performed by 
Greek clergymen according to the Greek ritual, 
and nearly half the civilized world was repre- 
sented among the guests. He had some few 
years ago married a young French lady, whose 
mother stole her away and procured a divorce; 
but lovers of the romantic hoped he would re- 
main faithful and regain possession of her. 
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Macramé 
Fringes.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Tuese fringes 
can be made with 
linen macramé 
twine or knitting 
silk, according to 
the purpose for 
which they are de- 
signed, That il- 
lustrated in Fig. 1 
is of silk in two 
colors, peach pink 
and olive, while 
Fig. 2 is of écru 
linen and blue silk 

combined. 

For Fig. 1 cut 
the silk into ends 
two yards and a 
quarter long, and 
prepare them for 
the cushion by 
taking 4 at a 
time, folding them 
through the mid- 
dle, and working 
8 tatting knots 
with one of them 
around the other 
8; for each tat- 
ting knot work an 
ordinary macramé 
knot upward and 
one downward 
around the lead- 
er or foundation; 
begin with a half 
strand or only 
2 threads of the 
lighter color, and 








Fig. 1.—Linen Couvar. 



























































Borper ror LinEN. EMBROIDERY. 
Damask Sritcu. 


Ist, working 2 
knots with the lat- 
ter around each; 
work a similar set 
of bars, in the op- 
posite direction, 
however, with the 
last 8 of the 16 
ends in the pat- 
tern, and continue 
to repeat from *. 
5th row.—+ Put 
the 4th horizontal- 
ly over the 3d-1st 
and work 2 knots 
around it with 
each of the latter 
in turn, then put 
the same end that 
served as a leader 
in the opposite di- 
rection over the 
same 3 ends and 
work 2 _ knots 
around it with 
each of the latter, 
repeat from + 
once; > with the 
Ist of the next 16 
ends work 8 knots 
toward the left 
around the 2d—4th 
ends taken togeth- 
er, with the 8th 
around the 5th- 
7th work 8 knots 
toward the right, 
then, for a tuft 
of loops, work 1 
knot toward the 
right with the 8th 
around the 7th- 
Ist, 1 knot toward 


Fig. 2.—Lace Cotiar. 
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Fig. 2.—Macramé Fring. 











after that a dark and a light strand by turns, and 
pin them on the cushion with the knots forming a 
semicircle, as shown in the illustration. For the 
Ist row of work form a cord by taking a double 
foundation thread and working 2 macramé knots 
around it with each end in turn. 2d row.—There 
are 16 ends required for a pattern, and the ends 
are always numbered in the order in which they 
are ranged just before using them each time. x 
Put the Ist end over the 2d and work 2 knots 
around it with the latter, slant the 4th over the 
8d—Ist and work 2 knots around it with each of the 
latter in turn, and then 2 knots more in the oppo- 
site direction with that end with which the last 2 
knots were worked, put the 3d over the 4th, and 
with the latter work 2 knots toward the left and 2 
toward the right around the former, put that end 
which previously served as a foundation over the 
2d and Ist and work 2 knots around it with each 
of them, pat the 3d over the 4th and work 2 knots 
around it with the latter, + work a dot with the 
following 4 ends, for which work 5 double knots, 
knotting with the outer 2 around the inner 2 ends, 
slip the ends used for knotting through where the 
row of knots began, draw them up tight, and work 
14 double knots close below, repeat from + once, 
then work a set of bars with the last 4 ends of the 
pattern like that worked with the first 4, and re- 
peat from *. 3d row.—Work a cord like that in 
the Ist row. 4th row.—* Put the 5th-8th ends 
one after another over the 4th and work 2 knots 
with the latter around each of them, then slant the 
8d, and later the 2d, over the 4th-7th, working 2 
knots with each of the latter in turn around each 
of them, put the 2d—5th one after another over the 





Figs. 1 and 2.—Dress ror Girt rrom 8 To 12 Years ovp.—Front anp Back. 
Cur Patrern, No. 3636: Price, 25 Cents. 
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the left with the lst around the 2d—8th, put the 
2d-7t} over a lead-pencil and work 2 more knots 
like the last 2 and close to them, hereupon work 3 
knots toward the left with the lst around the 2d— 
4th taken together, 3 knots with the 8th around 
the 5th-7th, + work a set of horizontal bars, for 
which put the 9th over the 10th-16th and work 2 
knots around it with each of the latter in turn, turn 
the same leader over the same set of ends and work 
2 knots around it with each in turn, repeat from +, 
then continue to repeat from *. 6th row.—Work 
as in the 4th, but reverse the direction of the bars. 
{th-14th rows.—Following the illustration, work 
by turns as in the 5th and 6th rows. 15th row.— 
Alternately slant the lst and 2d over the 3d and 
4th and work 2 knots around them with the latter 
7 times, work a similar rope with the last 4 ends 
of the 16, 7 times slant the 5th over the 6th and 
work 2 knots around it with the latter, the same 
with the 7th and 8th, 9th and 10th, 11th and 12th; 
work a double knot with the 16, tying with the out- 
er 2 around the inner 12, and around the double 
knot tie a tassel composed of about 24 strands 
six inches long. 

For the fringe Fig. 2 begin as described above 
for Fig. 1, and work through the Ist row, and for 
the 2d row work another cord like that of the 1st. 
8d row.— * Form 2 horizontal bars, for which put 
the 4th of the next 16 ends over the 3d-Ist and 
work 2 knots around it with each in turn, turn the 
same leader over the same set of ends and work 2 
knots with each, then with the same 4 work a dot 
like that described in the 2d row of Fig. 1, repeat 
from ¥ to the dot, omitting the dot, put the 5th 
over the 6th and work 2 knots around it with the 
latter, slant the 8th over the 7th-5th and work 2 
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Fig. 1.—Basque ror Crora Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 


knots around it with each, with the same end with which the last 2 knots were 
worked work 2 knots in the opposite direction, put the 7th over the 8th and work 2 
knots toward the left and 2 toward the right around the former, put that end which 
served to knot around over the 6th and 5th and work 2 knots around it with each, 
put the 7th over the 8th and work 2 knots around the former; with the 9th-12th 
ends work a set of knots as with the 5th—-8th, and with the 13th-16th one like that 
with the Ist-4th ; continue to repeat from *. 
Ist and 2d. 6th row.— + Slant the 4th over the 5th-8th of the next 16 ends and 
work 2 knots with each of the latter, put the 4th-7th in turn over the 3d, working 2 
knots with the latter around each, slant the 2d over the 4 just knotted around, and 
work 2 knots with each in turn around the 2d, then put the same 4 one after another 
over the 1st and work 2 knots with it around each of them; work a similar set of 


4th and 5th rows.—Work as in the 
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Fig. 3.—Briack Tarreta Dress 
Lace Drapery.—Bacx.—[See F 
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Cur Parrern, No. 3687: Price, 20 Cents. " Foorsroot. 





Fig. 1.—EmBromerep MonoGram. 


bars with the last 8 of the 16 ends 
in the opposite direction, and re- 
peat from *, 7th row.—Slant the 
lst over the 2d-4th and work 2 
knots with each of the latter around 
it, put the Ist over the 2d and 3d 
and work 2 knots around it with 
each, put the 1st over the 2d and 
work 2 knots around it with the 
latter, twice by turns slant the 4th 
over the 3d—lst and work 2 knots 
around it with each; + tie a knot 
with the Ist-4th of the next 16 
ends close beneath the bars of the 
last row, tie a knot with the 5th— 
8th, close beneath these 2 knots tie 
a knot with the Ilst—8th, close be- 
low this knot tie 2 knots like the 
first 2; slant the 12th over the 
11th-9th and work 2 knots with 
each in turn around it, the 18th 
over the 14th-16th and work 2 knots 
with each of the latter, the 13th 
over the 12th-10th and work 2 
knots with each, the 13th over the 
14th and 15th and 2 knots with 
each of the latter, a double knot 
with the 11th-14th, slant the 9th 
over the 10th-12th and work 2 
knots with each of the latter, the 
16th over the 15th-13th and 2 
knots with each of the latter; re- 
peat from *%. Following out the 
alternations of the pattern in the 
illustration, repeat the 6th and 7th 
rows 4 times, then the 6th once 
more. 17th row.—Work 10 double 
knots each with the first 4 and last 
4 of each 16; put the 7th over the 
8th and work 2 knots toward the 
left and 2 toward the right with the 
latter, slant the 5th over the 6th- 
8th and work 2 knots with each 
around the former, + with the same 
end with which the last 2 were 
worked work 2 in the opposite di- 
rection, with the 5th around the 
6th 2 knots toward the right and 2 
toward the left, put that end which 
served to knot around over the 7th 











AUTUMN TOILETTES. 


Fig. 1.—Btack Tarreta Dress wita Lace Diapery. 
Froxt.—[See Fig. 3.] 
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and 8th and work 2 knots around it with each, repeat 3 times from +, work 
a similar set of knots, reversing the direction, with the 9th-12th; tie a double 
knot with the outer 2 on each side around the middle 12, and over the knot 
slip a strand six inches long and tie it to form a tassel. 


Autumn Toilettes.—Figs. 1-3. 

Tue skirt of the black silk dress, Fig. 1, is bordered with fine side pleating, 
upon which loops and ends of black velvet ribbon rest at intervals, Above 
this pleating the silk hangs in a plain, deep valance on the front and sides, 
with a lace shawl draped upon it. The shawl is a three-cornered one a yard 
and a half deep at the point and three yards long; it is taken ip in deep 
folds at the sides, the ends hanging at the back on both sides of the broad 


Fig. 2.—Basque ror Cora Dress.—Front.—[Sce Fig. 1.] 
Cur Parrern, No. 3637: Price, 20 Cents 





Fig. 2.—EmproiwerED MonoGram 








pleats formed by the back of the 
polonais The front of the polo- 
naise is a short basque, with a taper- 
ing velvet vest bordered by lace 
jabots n 

In Fig. 2 the skirt of nankeen 
veiling is completely covered witl 
gathered flounces that are edged 
with lace headed by a narrow bead- 
ing, through which garnet velvet 
ribbon is drawn. Short paniers and 
a pouf are added at tl top. The 
corsage is a garn Jersey 
which has a sash b¢ inkeen 





satin bordered with velvet ribbon 
place d upon the bottom of the back. 


Embroidered Monograms, - 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

THESE monograms are designed 

for mark ng 


g lingerie, and are to be 
worked with fast-colored silk twist 
of several harmonizing colors, 

Footstool. 


Tus footstool is upholstered in 
peacock blue plush, traversed by 


two fawn-colored broché bands in 
which the woven design is empha- 
sized by embroidery in colored silks 
and tinsel. Large tassels are placed 


at the bolster ends. 


Basque for Cloth Dress, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tue basque illustrated is that of 
a brown cloth costume, The fronts 
are quite short, and are cut away to 
displav a vest of nankeen cloth, 
which is buttoned the full length 
with small round buttons, while the 
outside fronts are held together only 





at the point by a pearl clasp. The 
standing collar, revers, and cuffs 


are of dark brown velvet, 


Decorated Wood-Box. 
See illustration on page 628. 
Tus box is covered with uph 
stery serge, that on the lid being 
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slightly cushioned. The serge on the top and 
front is decorated with large floral designs worked 
in tapestry wool. A woollen fringe surrounds 
the upper and lower edges, and the handles are 
covered with serge and trimmed with ball tassels. 





IN THE UTE PASS. 
By A. A. HAYES. 


XHE forlorn ranch building, the tumble-down 
T L-shaped shed, and the narrow corrals lay 
in a slight depression of the great incline which 
stretches from the Sierra Madre to the Missouri. 
On all sides, without a break of any kind, the 
short grass met the horizon, The sun was setting 
and the fleecy clouds were tinged with gorgeous 
hues as a flock of sheep came down the slope, 
followed by a stalwart man. He was of that 
blonde Saxon type which is found in perfection 
in New England, and which is as wide as the 
poles from the Yankee of sectional prejudice and 
fallacious tradition. He looked about twenty- 
five, but might have been two years older, and he 
was a fine, man!y, handsome fellow. The ill-made 
costume of coarse overall stuff could not spoil 
the lines of the athletic figure, and he was tall 
and as straight as an arrow. He unslung a can- 
teen from his shoulder, and laid on a bench a 
book he had been carrying in his pocket. It was 
the Religio- Medici of Sir Thomas Browne, and on 
the fly-leaf was written, “ Herbert Grafton, Cam- 
bridge, 187-."" It may safely be said that Sir 
Thomas Browne is not a favorite author of Colo- 
rado ranchmen, but this one was a ranchman 
under protest. All day he had cared for the 
sheep only mechanically. His thoughts had been 
far away, were far away now, as he tugged at the 
rude pump with a kind of savage energy, as he 
made the fire, and as he prepared his supper. Six 
months before, he had the ball at his feet, and 
was one of the young Bostonians to whom the 
east wind seemed most kindly tempered. He had 
been distinguished at Harvard both as scholar 
and athlete; his exchequer was ample, and he had 
—so every one thought—found favor in the eyes 
of Rose Fairfield, as beautiful and charming a 
girl as ever graced the old halls and grounds on 
Class Day. Then suddenly trouble had come—a 
misunderstanding, an attempt on his part at 
righting it, no response from her, and here he 
was on a sheep ranch in Colorado, struggling 
with discontent, disgust, and homesickness. In- 
cluded in the little volume he had with him that 
day was the philosopher’s masterly treatise on 
“Vulgar Errors,” and he had been trying to fix 
his mind on it. 

“Old Sir Thomas ought to have lived to this 
day,” he said to himself as he lighted a pipe, “to 
have made an awful example of vulgar errors 
out of life on a sheep ranch. How can a sane 
man leave a comfortable home and society and 
come to a desert like this? How can he endure 
bad food, bad quarters, a lonely tramp all day 
after miserable sheep, one week, one month, one 
year, just like another? Does he think to escape 
sad thoughts, regrets, self-reproaches? Worst 
error of all! At home he may find some distrac- 
tion from them; here he is their defenseless 
prey.” He began to pace up and down. “If 
Dodge should leave me here alone much longer, 
I believe I should go mad,” he ejaculated. Just 
then there was a faint sound of hoofs. It grew 
more distinct, and soon a man galloped down the 
slope and flung himself from the saddle. 

“ How are you, Grafton ?” he cried, in a cheery 
voice. “ Hope all’s gone well. I’ve made the best 
time of the season coming out. I can tell you 
Iam glad enough to get away from the Springs 
and Manitou, and back to the ranch.” 

Grafton looked at him with perfect amazement. 
Here was a man who had apparently no fault to 
find with this miserable life, a prisoner who 
hugged his chains. What could be Ais thoughts 
as he tramped the weary rounds over the plains, 
as lonely as a sailor cast adrift in mid-ocean ? 
Had he no vain self-reproaches, no sorrowful 
memories, to torment him? Well, it did not look 
like it, sure enough. He ate a huge supper, and 
spoke with great glee of certain sales of wool. 
Grafton fairly shuddered. As if one could speak 
of those wretched sheep with anything but loath- 
ing! Then, curiously enough, he forgot them in 
a second, A chance word gave a turn to his 
thoughts. Memory, as if tired of tormenting him, 
suddenly relented, and in place of the gloomy pic- 
tures she had been passing before his mind’s eye, 
showed him a charming one. The dreary waste 
of buffalo-grass, the dingy flock, now huddling to- 
gether, now aimlessly scattering, the whole out- 
look, maddening in its monotony, was gone. He 
saw a well-remembered spot on the shore of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay; the dark rocks with the stern 
sea breaking on them; the low hills covered with 
green so near the water. 

There was one particular night when he sat 
with Rose on the verge of the point, and watched 
the lights around the bay as far as Minot’s Ledge. 
Her hand was in his, her soft cheek near his 
shoulder. They both looked up at the bright 
stars, She hadsaid— Ah! the remembrance was 
too bright to last. From the realm of visions 
his soul came back in the twinkling of an eye to 
stern realities. The dream had, as a matter of 
fact, lasted just as long as the operation of filling 
and lighting his pipe had interrupted the flow of 
Dodge's talk. 

“ By-the-way,” said he, “we must send fifty 
sheep to Las Vegas at once, and I wish you would 
take them, You can have the wagon, and Scott 
will be out to-night to go with you. You onght 
to make ten miles a day.” 

“ All right,” mechanically responded Grafton ; 
and he fairly smiled, for his sense of humor mas- 
tered his sentimentality. To be dreaming for a 
blessed ‘interval of his absent love, and to be 
awakened by marching orders for a trip of pre- 
ternatural misery across the sage-brush and be- 
hind those bleating abominations—it was so mon- 





strous as to be really amusing. It struck him 
with new force in the morning, as he prepared for 
an early start, that if there ever was a square 
peg in a round hole, it washe. With awakening 
conviction came resolution. He would perform 
this odious task with fortitude and patience, and 
then turn his back on sheep ranches forever. He 
decided on this just as the wagon alongside of 
which he was tramping surmounted a ridge, and he 
saw, stretching along the horizon far away to the 
south, the landmarks of his route, Not easy would 
it be to go astray with that splendid panorama 
always in sight, and brought so near by the trans- 
lucent, rarefied atmosphere. They gave him a 
curious sense of friendly companionship, those 
great peaks and ridges. He fancied that through 
the weary tramp each of them in turn—Pike’s 
Peak, the Dewy Mountains, the Spanish Peaks, 
and the Raton Range—would transfer him to the 
next as should a favored guest be sped from the 
custody of one genial host to that of another. It 
was in the very heyday of the year that he trav- 
ersed the long route down the Fontaine, across 
the Arkansas, along the Purgatoire, and the Mora 
Valley. Now that sheep and he were to be stran- 
gers for the future, he bestowed on his humble 
convoy the most assiduous care, 

He was surprised to find himself growing less 
discontented—indeed, almost at his ease. It is a 
curious fact that as one journeys down the base 
of the great Sierra Madre he gradually and in- 
sensibly loses a measure of Northern activity of 
mind and body, and absorbs something of the in- 
dolence, the easy-going ways and thoughts, of the 
Mexicans. By the time Grafton reached Las Ve- 
gas, and handed his sheep over to the care of 
their consignee, it seemed quite natural to sit all 
day in the plaza smoking cigarettes. A sojourn 
in the “ New Town” offered few attractions, one 
would say, to people of taste. Crudeness and 
disorder reigned, human life was at a discount, 
and the “petulant pop of the pistol” sounded 
early and often. But the new-comer lingered 
there some days. When at last he chose a time 
for his departure, he postponed it to witness the 
sequel to a cheerful effort on the part of some 
drunken cow-boys to “ paint the town red.” Thus, 
through the devious ways of Comanche Charley 
and his “ pards,” it came to pass that Grafton 
took the train for Pueblo on the 21st of the 
month instead of the 20th, and yet to the befud- 
dled brains of these freebooters his very exist- 
ence was unknown, or had it been, and he had 
come in their way, they would have brought it to 
an end with entire equanimity. 

Things were particularly lively at South Pueblo 
when the trains came in early in the afternoon. 
Two powerful corporations were contending for 
the possession of a railroad, and there was a bar- 
baric force in their methods. If injunctions fail- 
ed, revolvers would not, said they. Their armed 
cohorts were assembled, and the town was divid- 
ed into two factions. The train from the east 
had arrived, and that for the vorth was prepar- 
ing to start, as Grafton looked dubiously at the 
two kinds of pie with which an aggressive attend- 
ant menaced him. Suddenly there was a rush 
from the platform outside and a succession of 
cries. He dropped his knife and fork and ran 
out. One of the contending corporations had 
that day gained temporary possession of the road, 
and discharged a number of men. An angry 
crowd of the latter, fresh from frequent and pro- 
longed visits to the neighboring saloons, surged, 
with oaths and threatening gestures, around a 
well-dressed man who stood on the platform, 
calmly adjusting a pair of double eyeglasses, and 
apparently more puzzled than alarmed. Grafton 
recognized the ringleader of the gang in a mo- 
ment, and asked him what was the matter. The 
fellow angrily showed him a sketch of one of the 
oddly dressed engineers or firemen, which he had 
snatched from the hand of the “ tenderfoot,” as he 
called him, pointing to the man on the platform. 

“The boys won’t have it,” said he. ‘They 
won’t stand no sharps comin’ here an’ makin’ 
fun of ’em, ’specially when they belongs to the 
crowd that’s robbin’ ’em of their bread ;” and 
there came a murmur of approval from the gang. 
Grafton turned to look at the indiscreet sketcher. 
There, dressed as if he had just come out of the 
club, ready for a walk down Beacon Street, and 
quite as unconcerned, was Charles Willis, his 
whilom classmate, a friend of his boyhood and 
youth. As they shook hands it came to him in 
a flash of recollection that Willis hed been only 
a little less devoted to Rose Fairfield than he 
himself. Had he fared better? Perhaps he 
would soon know; now he must get him out of 
this scrape at all events. He was known to the 
men as a friend of their late president, and he 
could speak with authority. This was no minion 
ef their enemies, he assured them, but a friend 
of his own, from “the States.” They had done 
wrong in threatening him, and might get in trou- 
ble for it. Only half convinced, they neverthe- 
less fell back, and he conducted Willis to the 
smoking-car of the little narrow-gauge train, 
which soon started. The new-comer took the 
whole affair very coolly; he carefully wiped and 
adjusted his eyeglasses again, brushed a few 
specks of dust from his neat tweed suit, and of- 
fered his rescuer a cigar from a large case—all 
with a quizzical air. 

“T don’t altogether like some of the customs 
of this country,” he observed, as he scraped a 
match on the end of a handsome silver box. “I 
am not a partisan, only a simple tourist and oc- 
casional sketcher. That fellow in the sombrero 
was a capital study. Why should they take of- 
fense ?” 

“You must make allowances for them,” said 
Grafton. “They have lost their places, and 
have been drowning their troubles in bad liquor. 
When the matter is reported at head-quarters 
they will be sorry enough. I am very glad I 
happened to be on the spot. But tell me, when 
did you arrive? Howareallathome? Are you 
alone?” 





Willis took the fine Havana from his mouth, 
and blew a ring of smoke into the air. 

“T arrived but half an hour before I met you,” 
said he, “most of which time I passed in inef- 
fectual struggles with the Pueblo bill of fare. 
All your friends are well, 1 believe. Some of 
them are not very far away—indeed, no farther 
than the next car. Mr. and Mrs.—and Miss Fair- 
field are there, with several other people. They 
made up a party for a Colorado trip, and asked 
me to join them—and I did.” There was a slight 
hesitation in his manner as he went on. “I sup- 
pose I am an idiot to do it, after singeing my wings 
more than once, but you know how lovely she is, 
and so kind and jolly.” He snapped his glasses 
off with the knack of an expert, and looked at 
Grafton, who bore the gaze as well as he could. 
“There never was any one like her,” he contin- 
ued, with something like a sigh. 

Grafton was greatly moved. Astonishment, 
perplexity, hope, delight, took possession of him 
in turn; he hardly knew what to think. Out of 
the confusion of his thoughts, however, one dom- 
inating idea gained on him. Rose Fairfield, her 
own sweet self, was near him, was in this very 
train, was looking, perhaps, at that very moment, 
as was he, at the Fontaine scurrying down to the 
Arkansas. He talked with Willis mechanically, 
and on every subject except that nearest his 
heart. They approached the Springs. He would 
of course come, his companion said, and see his 
old friends before they went to Manitou. He 
found a reasonable excuse for declining in the 
roughness of his ranchman’s dress, and his gen- 
ae unkempt condition ; but almost before he 
knew it he had promised to visit the party at the 
hotel. He left the train on the side opposite the 
station, mounted his waiting horse, and was off 
for the ranch. As he surmounted the first rise 
he looked around. There was no mistake; they 
had given her the box-seat on the stage, and as 
the driver turned his horses, the profile of her 
lovely, well- remembered face, the lines of her 
willowy figure, were sharply defined in the clear 
light. Then the ridge intervened, and with his 
bodily eyes he saw her no more; but through the 
long hard ride past the Bluffs and away over the 
plain her gracious presence seemed ever with 
him, her form and features brought sunny memo- 
ries to his mind. 

Two days later, clad in the garb of civilization, 
hatted and booted as of old, he was driving in 
the afternoon up the Manitou road. In front of 
him rose the massive contour of Pike’s Peak; to 
the left Cheyenne Mountain; to the right the 
strange rock formations of the Garden of the 
Gods. 

The slight breeze blowing in his face brought 
with it a suspicion of the balmy resinous odors of 
the cafions. There was a majestic repose about 
his surroundings which contrasted curiously with 
the whirl of his thoughts, with the mingled ex- 
pectancy and misgiving in his mind. At last the 
Manitou gorge lay open before him; he drove to 
the door of the great white hotel; he walked to 
the office. The clerk’s reply was prompt: the 
party were out, went out early in the day, and 
took their lunch; thought they had gone to 
Cheyenne Cajion, but did not know. Grafton 
turned away, walked out of the hotel, and rather 
aimlessly past the Navajo Spring, and up the road 
toward the great Ute Pass, that mountain gate- 
way between battlements of red stone through 
which runs the path to the heart of the continent 
and on toward the sunset. 

What had he meant to do? he asked him- 
self. Make a formal call, as he had promised, 
not bring upon himself a rebuff. He had kept 
his word, and now he would have a stroll, and 
then go away. Thus answered his evil genius, 
and on he walked. Just where the high walls 
begin to close in, on a patch of grass and among 
trees, he saw some rough tents. He recognized their 
use at a glance, and with almosta sigh of sympathy 
for the sorrows which the sight suggested. These 
were the scant shelter of some of the humblest of 
the great horde whose death-marked tracks the 
traveller crosses in all parts of the world, the fugi- 
tives from the menacing arm of the grim demon 
Consumption, Was there ever anything sadder 
than their weary pilgrimage, where an oft-delu- 
sive Hope beckons, and a stern Fate urges? 
Among some of the loveliest scenes in the world— 
along the course of the Cornice Road and the 
Riviera, in the lofty recesses of the Engadine, 
among the pine groves on the shores of Southern 
rivers, at the base of the great mountains of our 
own country, one is saddened by the juxtaposi- 
tion, the intermingling, of the joyous votaries of 
pleasure and the pallid seekers after health. So 
was it here at the foot of Pike’s Peak. To the 

y crowds on the hotel veranda these feeble 
tent-dwellers seemed saying : 

sy eet eae were 

And through the chorus of their jocund voices 

Throbs the sharp note of misery’s hopeless cry.” 
One tent lay apart from the rest, nearest the 
Pass. As Grafton approached he saw a man sit- 
ting before it, who bade him good-evening. He 
stopped, attracted by the speaker’s appearance, 
and at his invitation sat down on a log near him. 
The man reclined on a rude canvas camp-chair 
facing the west. He was very thin, his cheeks 
were pale and sunken, and his eyes shone with 
unnatural brightness. There was a gentleness 
about him that gave expression to his sad face, 
and softened the voice made hard and nasal by 
that same east wind of New England which had 
dealt him a fatal blow. Over his knees he had 
a rough miner’s blanket, and as he talked he 
picked at its edges with his thin fingers. “ Are 
you going through the Pass?” he asked. 

“No,” replied Grafton; “I am only taking a 
walk.” 

“T’ve never been through there,” said the in- 
valid. “When I first came out here I used to 
think I would go the first chance I got, when I 
was a little stronger, but I didn’t seem somehow 





to get my strength as I hoped I would. I used 
to fret and take on about it, but I don’t care so 
much now. Day after day I’ve sat here and look- 
ed up into the Pass, and wondered what was on 
the other side. I’ve thought all sorts of curious 
things about it; that it was not more mountains 
and gulches and peaks over there. Of course 
I’ve only been sort of dreaming, but God has been 
good to me, and given me happy and pleasant 
dreams as my strength fails.” He looked up 
with a radiant smile. “ But you don’t care about 
hearing my fancies,” said he. 

“Indeed I do,” replied Grafton ; “ you interest 
me very much.” 

“You're from the States, just as I am, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes; I was born in Boston.” 

“T thought you were a New England man,” 
said the invalid, with the same happy smile. 
“When you passed, you looked neighborly, and 
I wanted to speak to you. I’m sure that when a 
man’s a3 near the other world as I am, he gets a 
sort of spiritual sight, as you might say. I knew 
you were the kind of man that would be a good 


friend. lm glad I can talk to some one from 
near my old home, I’m a Massachusetts man 
myself. I was born and raised on a farm out 


back of Milton, on the side of the hill, where you 
can see sofar, I’ve seen that view in my mind’s 
eye a hundred times as I sat here. It is lovely, 
as you may know; but it is mighty raw and cold 
when the east wind blows in from the bay, and it 
cuts through you and chills you. 

“T lost both my father and mother quite a long 
while ago, and my brother went to sea and never 
came back. I thought it pretty rough at first 
when I was left all alone and the sickness came 
on me; but I can tell you, Mr.—I can’t call 
you by name—thank you—my name’s Stevens 
—I can tell you, Mr. Grafton, if you'd sat here 
as long as I have, looking up that Pass there, 
you’d have come to see things different from 
what they seem when you’re well and strong, 
What people call my hard luck’s been all right. 
It doesn’t take a doctor to tell you or me that 
I’m not long for this world, but I’m not sor- 
ry. I’ve been thinking lately, and over and over 

in—no doubt it’s only a sort of a dream, but 
I like to think it’s true all the same—I’ve been 
thinking” (there was a little more light in his 
eyes, but he spoke quite calmly, and as if of com- 
monplace subjects) “ that right up that Pass is the 
road to the pearly gates and golden streets of the 
New Jerusalem, and that I’ve seen the faces of my 
mother and my old father, and my brother that 
was buried fathoms deep at sea, ’way off in the 
Bay of Bengal, smiling at me, right up there.” 
A violent fit of coughing seized him, When it 
passed off, the poor fellow was very weak. There 
was nothing Grafton could do for him, he said, 
but he retained his strong hand for some time 
in the clasp of his own thin and feeble one. “ Don’t 
go yet,” he said, in a voice fainter than before. 
“T love to talk to you; you seem, somehow, like 
an old friend. There are more things I'd like to 
tell you if I was strong enough, so that you'd 
know how happy a man can be when people think 
he ought to be most miserable.” 

This curious monologue had profoundly inter- 
ested the stalwart man to whom it was address- 
ed. What a lesson it had taught him, who had 
made so much of comparatively small troubles! 
He sat looking at the wasted face, contrasting so 
strongly with his own bronzed and healthful one. 
He was very thoughtful, and both were silent. 
At last the invalid spoke again, in a low tone, 
and as if soliloquizing. Did some subtle, myste- 
rious influence, perceptible only through his near- 
ness to the unseen world, prompt the “word in 
season”? Stranger things have happened. 

“ What I most regret to-day,” he said, “is that 
I ever parted from a friend with any misunder- 
standing between us that a frank talk might 
have cleared up. Take a dying man’s advice, 
and never have it to regret when it is too late.” 
Again he sat silent. In a few moments Grafton 
gently pressed his hand and left him. 

On one side of the Ute Pass runs the narrow 
road cut out of the red wall. Up and down it go 
the great freight wagons, the warning bells tink- 
ling as the mules plod their weary way. One was 
coming down as Grafton strode up the incline. 
Just between them the road widened. The wag- 
oner looked back. Evidently he heard sume one 
behind him desiring to pass, and he good-natured- 
ly turned out to the left. There was still room 
between his wagon and the cliffs, and Grafton, 
nodding to him, took that path, the canvas cover 
of the wagon preventing him from seeing the 
passing vehicle. Suddenly a familiar voice cried, 
“Come, Rose, do not make us wait.” And a 
voice still more familiar answered: “Oh, please 
wait for me a little farther down. It is so lovely 
here, and I want to walk.” 

The light carriage rolled on; the wagoner 
cracked his long whip and set his foot on the 
brake, and the mules started; and Grafton stood 
still for a moment, then walked slowly around a 
turn in the road, and there was Rose Fairfield. 

She was stooping to pick a way-side flower. 
When she stood up she saw Grafton before her. 
She started; her color came and went; she must 
have seen the eager look in his eyes, for there 
was no mistaking the expression in her own love- 
ly ones. In another moment she was iv his arms. 


As they walked slowly down the road he asked, 
“Why did you not answer my note?” and she 
cried, “I never received it.” And thus the mis- 
understanding was as if it had never been. 

A week later they came up from the Springs, 
and walked to the tents at the mouth of the Pass. 
The one which Stevens had occupied was gone. 
Grafton asked a man who was at work near by 
what had become of its late tenant. 

“Why, he passed in his checks three days ago,”’ 
he replied. “ Wuz yer acquainted with him?” 


“ Yes,” said Grafton. 
“ Wa’al, I'd got to know him mighty well, an’ he 
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wuz ez white a man ez I ever see in all my life. 
Yer couldn’t be with him without gittin’ some 
good. I never see a feller thet complained so 
little. Why, he hed heaps to trouble him. He 
wuz a-dyin’ of consumption, an’ he wuz two thou- 
sand miles away from home, an’ he wuz all alone; 
an’ blame me ef he warn’t the cheerfulest feller 
in these parts. Wa/’al, he’s gone. When I went 
down to the Springs I see him a-settin’ in his 
cliair thar, a-lookin’ up to the Range, an’ when 
I come back you'd ’a thought he wuz a-settin’ 
thar jest the same. He’d gone off jest like a 
child a-goin’ to sleep. He knowed a padre down 
to the Springs, an’ he come up here yesterday, 
an’ him an’ me buried him right over thar, under 
them trees. So yer knowed him? Wa’al, yer 
’ain’t got no call to be sorry, for I allow, as the 
padre said, thet he’s gone to his rest.” 

Before the young couple retraced their steps, 
Rose had dropped a flower on the fresh mound. 

Grafton met Willis some days later on the 
street in Denver. 

“T want to give you an extra shake of the 
hand before we part, old fellow,” said the latter. 
“T wish you joy with all my heart. I'd rather it 
was you than any one else. I hope you appre- 
ciate your good fortune. Be sure and be kind to 
her.” 


“ What do you mean by parting ?”’ asked Graf- 
ton, holding his friend’s hand. “Are you not 
going East with us?” 

“No. I shall be all right by-and-by; but I 
think I will go in another direction, At the mo- 
ment, I can’t get over the impression that I’m a 
blighted being. What’s that you’ve been buy- 
ing—your engagement ring ?” 

“Yes,” said Grafton. “The inseription was 
Rose’s idea.” Willis read it carefully. 

“ Her taste is like everything else about her— 
simply perfect,” he cried, with a sigh. “I told 
you there never was any one like her.” 

After the initials and date, inside the pretty 
ring, were the words: 

“In tHe Ure Pass.” 





YE OLD-TIME COURTESIE 
BOOKS. 


A, EDLEUVAL literature contains few depart- 
N ments more interesting than that represent- 
ed by the “courtesy books” long in use among 
the members of noble and wealthy families. They 
were more than mere manuals of etiquette, for 
some of the most graphic tales and stirring inci- 
dents are curiously intermingled with sage hom- 
ilies upon the virtues, and prosy disquisitions on 
table behavior and duties of courtiers. No one 
can study with care the Italian, English, German, 
and French courtesy books of the Middle Ages, 
as reprinted in the costly publications of Early 
Text societies, without arriving at the deliberate 
conclusion that they cast a flood of light upon 
the social life, polities, and economic conditions 
of the time. Queene Elizabethe’s Achademy, and 
the writings of Lydgate and Occleve, are decided- 
ly worth study for the light they shed upon men 
and manners, and for their grave bits of wisdom. 
Old Thomasin von Zinclaria, as all German stu- 
dents know, was one of the leaders of a literary 
reaction which overcame the knightly romancers 
of the closing years of the thirteenth century, 
and was also a most attractive literary bond be- 
tween Italy and Germany. 

Some of the best writing of the Middle Ages 
will be found within the covers of the time- 
worn courtesy books that our ancestors fifteen 
generations removed studied and taught. This 
will sufficiently appear by a reference to Mr. 
W. M. Rossetti’s Essay on Karly Italian Court- 
esy Books, and Mr. Oswald’s Essay on German 
Courtesy Books, both printed in the Early Eng- 
lish Text Society, issue No. 8 of the extra se- 
ries (1869). The curtain is drawn aside, and 
we sit at the courts of dukes and kings, and list- 
en to the instruction of princes and princesses, 
from precious manuscripts written by grave old 
tutors, embodying the etiquette and proverb wis- 
dom of the time. In the thirteenth century or 
earlier some of the brightest minds in brilliant 
Italy—men who were not only social leaders, but 
who also knew the wiles of diplomacy and the 
training of camps, were found willing to write 
courtesy books, of which only a few copies 
were made, fit gift of prince to prince and of 
ambassador to king. Ata later date, when the 
polished manners of Italy and Provence spread 
to other lands, the courtesy book became a part 
of every titled lady’s possessions, and the gentler 
amenities of life were fostered by its stately ut- 
terances, until quotations from forgotten volumes 
of this sort have vassed into the daily speech of 
men, 

It is not without reason that all the Middle 
Age literature, the tales of tle Charlemagne cy- 
cle, such as Ser Ferumbras, the early Italian novy- 
els, the Provencal romances, and whatever pro- 
fesses to deal with “life of high degree,” lay 
great stress upon the early social training of hero 
or heroine. ‘Full courteous was he,” always 
means more than simple, natural, untrained po- 
liteness; it is as if one said, He has mastered 
the difficult art social, and has graduated with 
highest honors; he is a gentleman of birth and 
breeding and finest culture. So we are told 
over and over again in these old romances of Pay- 
nim and Paladin, and Sowdone of Babylone, how 
carefully the hero “learned courtesie’s wondrous 
art,” and treated every one “as did to him be- 
long,” and wronged no one, for he “ was taught 
every virtue under sun.” And though the world 
to which we are thus introduced is a fantastic 
and much conventionalized world, though Sabra 
suffers on in silence, and Dorinda sends her 
lover to death, submissive victims of the super- 
human requirements of the etiquette of the knight- 
ly romances, yet there is something strangely at- 
tractive about it all, and even its most transcend- 











ental refinements suggest and illustrate the me- 
diwval courtesy books. 

It is probable that Italy and Provence were as 
far advanced in the niceties and refinements of 
life in the thirteenth century as was Germany in 
the fourteenth or England in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The earliest courtesy book known was 
Brunetto Latini’s Tesoretto, written in the year 
of Dante’s birth (1265). Brunetto afterward be- 
came Dante’s teacher, and in due time received 
his reward of immortality, being placed by that 
affectionate pupil in one of the most uncomfort- 
able circles of his Inferno, and represented as 
walking, “with a baked aspect,” under a cease- 
less rain of fire, the which, if he paused but one 
moment, beat upon his unprotected form for a hun- 
dred years without cessation. Brunetto lived for 
some time in Paris, where he wrote in French a 
moralizing and scientific book, the Tesoro, a 
quaint and curious compilation of history, rheto- 
ric, literature, and philosophy, which has been re- 
published in our time. Before he left Florence 
he was secretary of the commonwealth, and, as 
Villani in his history says, “ was the first master 
in refining the Florentines.” His tomb is in the 
Church of Santa Maria Novella. 

In his book the Zesoretto, which in literary 
style is not unlike The Visions of Piers Plowman, 
Ser Brunetto plungés in a deep forest, meets the 
stately and benign figure of Dame Nature, is told 
by her of the creation of the world, and sent on 
a pilgrimage through the mystic intervales of the 
woodlands, peopled by the personified Vices, Vir- 
tues, and Philosophies. Here he meets Lady 
Courtesy, and this is the section that is the earli- 
est Italian writing on points of etiquette. She 
Says: 


“Be not too great a talker, and think aforehand 
What thou wouldst be saying; for never 
Doth the word that is spoken return.” 


In another place she warns him: 


“Be not exasperating, neither be a ‘tell-tale 
Of what another person has spoken in thy pre- 
sence. 
Nor yet use contumely, nor tell any one a lie, 
Nor slander of any; for in sooth there is no one 
Of whom one might not say something severe.” 


The quaintness of some of Brunetto’s forcible 
expressions deserves notice. When he is ex- 
plaining the basis of true nobility, he says: 


“Now he who holds himself noble, without doing 
any other good 
Suave of the name, faucies he is makiug the cross 
to himself, 
But he does (instvad) make ‘the fig’ to himself.” 


To “make the fig,” in the blunt speech of the 
middle classes, was to make a highly derogatory 
gesture with the thumb and fingers. Mere pride 
of birth, Brunetto says, is not honorable, but dis- 


| graceful. 


Directions about one’s deportment in the city 
streets are plain and sensible: 


“ Ride decorously, 

With head a little bowed. ... Mind that thou move 
not about 

Like a man from the country. Wriggle not like 
an eel. 

But go steadily along the road and among the 
people. 

And also be heedfal that thou give not any gross 
glances 

At any woman living, in house or street.” 


The courtesy book that was at once adopted 
in good society was the Fifty Courtesies for the 
Table, written in 1290 by Fra Bonvicino da Riva, 
of Lombardy. He belonged to the Umiliati friars, 
and was Professor of Grammar in Milan, where he 
wrote various theological poems, dialogues, and 
legends, some of which were republished from 
fifteenth-century MSS. at Milan in 1856. In the 
opening lines of his masterpiece he claims to be 
the pioneer in this field. One quotation will serve 
to show his method; 


“The fifth courtesy: Sit properly at the board, 
Courteons, well-dressed, cheerful, and obliging, and 
fresh. 
Thou must not sit anxious, nor dismal, nor loll- 
ing, 
Nor with thy legs crossed, nor awry, nor leaning 
forward,” 


Some of his injunctions are obsolete, but the 
greater part of them are binding in good socie- 
ty to-day. One must honor his host by eating 
enough, but not to the verge of gluttony; he 
must be friendly with even his bitterest enemy 
when they meet as guests; grace must be said 
after a meal as well as before it; drink must -not 
be taken when the mouth is full of food, nor con- 
versation attempted then, nor a noise made when 
using a spoon; the bread must not be broken 
nor “hacked up”; ladies are to receive the most 
thoughtful attentions ; conversation must be ge- 
nial and merry. 

About the same time Francesco da Barbarino, 
of Tuscany, a native of Boccaccio’s province, a 
student of law at Padua and Bologna, a graduate 
of Florence, and a citizen held in high honor 
there, wrote his important courtesy books, Do- 
cumenti d’ Amore, and another on the Govern- 
ment and Conduct of Women. Mr. Rossetti says 
of old Barbarino’s writings: ‘ Mixed with vague- 
ness, tediousness, and not seldom with artless 
absurdity, they contain much simple wisdom, 
much curious record of manners, and occasional 
sweetness and power.” This same Barbariro 
founded a noble and strong Florentine family, 
one of whom was Pope Urban VIIL (1623), and 
many of his descendants held high office. When 
the chief magistrate of the Florentine republic 
sits down to tell the men and women of his time 
the rules of good manners, we may be sure that 
we have an authoritative rendering of the best 
life of Florence and of Italy at the dawn of the 
thirteenth century. 





The rules concerning dinner parties have a 
picturesque expression : 


“ Consider about placing 
Each person in the post that befits him. 
Between relatives it behooves 
To place others midway sometimes.” 


To ladies at the table one must 


“ Do and render honor to his utmost; 
And here always mind 
That thou soil not her dress, 
And look her in the face but little.” 


Slow carving is thus criticised : 


“ He puts me out who has 
So awkward a manner in cutting 
That in peeling a pear 
He would take from three to nine o'clock.” 


Barbarino has advice for guests, for servants, 
for masters, for the drawing-room and the hunt- 
ing field, for camp, and for court. Speaking of 
courtesy in general, he says that offensive speak- 
ing is of seven classes. These conversational 
sins are prolixity, curtness, audacity, stuttering, 
mauvaise honte, beating about the bush, and rest- 
less or wild gestures, which last destroyed all 
dignity of speech and manner. If one finds him- 
self in tiresome or unpleasant company, he is to 
“slip quietly away, with modest excuses.” One 
is to talk with each person of “that which he 
knows best.” Tell pleasant tales “ not too often 
told before.” Two very characteristic touches, 
that illustrate the period, are as follows: “If you 
see a female relative in your own town, she being 
alone, or with only one person, and if she be 
handsome, greet her as if she were not your rel- 
ative, unless the by-standers know of your rela- 
tionship.” “If you are serving a man of rank, and 
meet his wife, affect not to cbserve her; but if 
she gives you any commission to fulfill, don’t 
show that it pleases you.” The foregoing quo- 
tations are all from Barbarino’s first book ; his 
second describes what he considers the proper 
behavior of a lady in girlhood and womanhood, 
single and married, peasant, merchant's daugh- 
ter, or aristocrat. One chapter is devoted to the 
duties of a “ female serf or slave.” It is usually 
said that slavery had nearly ceased in Europe by 
the year 1200. Various decretals of the Popes 
between 1158 and 1250 proclaimed liberty, but 
it is evident that serfdom was not entirely done 
away with in Italy till the close of the fifteenth 
century. Like modern writers upon the “ duties 
of woman,” Barbarino begins by praising house- 
wifery, and says that even a princess “should 
learn the art of cooking.” He advises that wo- 
men who gad about after fortune-tellers “should 
be punished with a stick.” He describes with 
great minuteness and wealth of phraseology the 
marriage festivities of a queen, and in this por- 
tion are passa that Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
greatly admired, and translated into mystic and 
marvellous English verse (in his Karly Italian 
Poets). 

In the last year of the thirteenth century Sancho 
di Pippozzo wrote his Treatise on the Governing of 
a Family. Another writer, Boncaglioli, wrote of 
The Moral Virtues, and announced the doctrine 
that “the rank is but the guinea’s stamp” as 
clearly as ever Burns did. Brucola wrote upon 
Methods of Salutation, and the courtesy - book 
province was then unoccupied in Italy until Pe- 
trarch and Boccaccio wrote incidentally of its per- 
ennial topics. Through the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries there was a large number of writers 
upon “the minor morals,”’ but the best of them 
all was that accomplished, scholarly, and soldier- 
ly Mantuan, Castiglione. He was knighted by 
King Henry VIII. of England, and Raphael paint- 
ed his portrait in one of the Vatican frescoes. 
When he died, at Toledo, in 1529, the Emperor 
Charles said that chivalry had lost its brightest 
ornament. His work, The Courtier, portrays a 
noble and gallant ideal, and is a fine example of 
the best prose of the period. The firmness and 
accuracy of his social judgments may be il!us- 
trated by the following: “I find,” says Castigli- 
one, “one most universal rule, which seems to me 
to hold good in this regard in all human things 
done and said more than aught else, and this is 
to avoid affectation ....as a most bristling and 
perilous rock. . Yet there may be as much affec- 
tation in slighting itself [sprezzatura] as in too 
much punctilio.” 

Again he says: “In all sorts of exercises save 
feats of e>ms a gentleman ought to stop short of 
anything like professional zeal and excellence,” 
all of which he would leave for the “cads” of our 
English cousin’s expressive vocabulary. His 
worst sarcasms are poured out upon the “funny 
men” and the “jolly dogs” of the time, ‘who 
commit such imbecilities, bandy such blundering, 
and use such vile blackguardism.” Possevine’s 
noted Dialogues concerning Honour, one of the 
earliest manuals of duelling, was published in 
1553, three years after that talented Florentine, 
Della Casa, afterward Papal Secretary of State, 
had written his Galateo, or Concerning Good 
Manners, mentioned by Alfieri, and long an au- 
thority in Italy. After Possevine the mediwval 
courtesy books shortly come to an end. 

The earliest courtesy book with which the 
French are credited is dated toward the close of 
the fourteenth century; and the earliest one of 
the sort in England was about 1450. Tho- 
masin von Zinclaria, to whom allusion has been 
made, wrote his Jtalian Guest early in the 
twelfth century, and in the purest German of 
the period. No writer of that era seems to have 
been better equipped by nature and by training 
for the task he undertook. He not only treats 
of “ social duties” and the laws of etiquette, but 
deals with the structure of society, and the forces, 
political and ecclesiastic, that he sees at work in 
the world about him, Professor Riickert in 1852 
edited the Zinclaria MSS., and some of the best 
of German scholars have delighted to linger over 
his quaint and homely pages ever since. But 





the influence of Zinclaria upon his contempora- 
ries was such that his Jalian Guest is more a 
part of general literature than one of the me- 
dieval courtesy books. 





Dress for Girl from 8 to 12 Years old. 
See illustration on page 628, 

Tuis dress consists of a polonaise with a kilted 
skirt attached on the wrong side. The fronts lap 
diagonally, and are bordered with folds, the upper 
part being filled in by a pleated plastron. A 
ribbon sash encircles the hips, and terminates in 
a bow at the front. The dress may be of wool 
of a single color, as shown in Fig. 1, or it can be 
of figured and plain material combined, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. 


Cashmere and Satin Surah Costume. 
See illustration on page 628, 

Tue skirt and waist of this dress are of por- 
celain blue cashmere mounted in fine uniform 
side pleats, the waist having sleeves of satin surah 
of the same tint, and a velvet collar and shoulder 
bows. The over-dress of satin surah is shaped 
like a peasant bodice, with panier and back dra- 
pery attached. It is ornamented with silk em- 
broidery worked on the garment. 


Ladies’ Collars.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 628. 

Fig. 1 is a standing collar for morning or trav- 
elling dress of hair-striped linen lined with per- 
cale of a solid dark color. The lace collar Fig. 2 
consists of a frill of Valenciennes lace four inches 
wide, which is attached to a narrow neck-band 
that is covered with frills and a puff of similar 
lace. A colored ribbon is drawn under the lace 
around the neck and knotted at the front. 





SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


See illustration on page 632. 


fF\HE Lubbocks have for generations been 

identified with the world of finance as part- 
ners in the great house of Roberts, Lubbock, & 
Co., and for two generations have been eminent 
for their scientific attainments. Sir John’s fa- 
ther, the head of the firm, was also Treasurer of 
the Royal Society, Vice-Chancellor of the London 
University, and the author of numerous papers 
on mathematical and astronomical subjects. 
With his share in the bank, the present Sir John 
inherited his father’s taste for science. He en- 
tered the bank at the early age of fifteen, and 
became a partner in 1856, and was active in the 
discharge of all his business duties. He intro- 
duced improvements into the Clearing House 
system, was first President of the Institute of 
Bankers, and was appointed to serve on the 
International Coinage Commission, But it is not 
by his financial works that Sir John is known. 
He appeals to wider circles than those of Lom- 
bard Street and Wall Street. As early as 1853 
he commenced to contribute to philosophical 
journals and the Transactions of the Royal Soci- 
ety. The most widely known of his researches 
are those upon certain groups of insects, and 
upon wild flowers in relation to their fertilization 
by insects, and every one who has read his most 
fascinating book on Ants, Bees, and Wasps must 
have risen from the perusal with love for the 
man, as well as wonder at his patience and inge- 
nuity. His story of the affections, memory, hab- 
its, and behavior of ants, at home and abroad, 
sober, intoxicated, and chloroformed, is simply a 
marvel of investigation. It would be too long 
to enumerate all his writings; it is sufficient to 
say that in addition to natural history, Sir John 
has devoted much time to ethnology, and his 
Prehistoric Times and Origin of Civilization are 
authorities on their subjects, 

The work of the head of a bank and a student 
of science is not often successfully performed by 
one man. Sir John, eminently successful in both, 
has also distinguished himself in Parliament. He 
introduced and carried through the House four- 
teen important measures on banking and medical 
affairs ; he succeeded in having passed a bill to 
preserve ancient monuments, and in 1877 came 
prominently to the front by moving the previous 
question to Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions on the 
Eastern question. He is a member of countless 
learned societies in England and abroad, and a 
doctor of sundry colleges. 

3ut all his writings, his researches, his money, 
or his honors would not have insured the immor- 
tality that awaits him. Riches may make them- 
selves wings and fly away, the science of to-day is 
obsolete to-morrow, but the man who can create 
four annual holidays will have his name handed 
down to the remotest posterity. By the Bank 
Holidays Act of 1871 Sir John performed this 
feat, and now the London clerk celebrates St. 
Lubbock’s day as if it were duly entitled to its 
place in the calendar. 

Sir John was born in 1834, and was married 
for the second time in the spring of this year. 
He suffers severely fromm occasional fits of gout, 
which, however painful, are not dangerous, 

England may well be proud of such a son. The 
union of high practical skill in a business so re- 
sponsible as that of a London banker with such 
unwearied devotion to science is always rare. Sir 
John, like the historian Grote, of the firm Pres- 
cott, Grote, Cave, Cave, & Co., proves that a bank 
er may be something more than a mere money- 
spinner, and that a student need not be devoid of 
business ability. In all his works we see genuine 
love for truth, great kindliness, unaffected sim- 
plicity, moderation, and precision. As a man of 
business he has been enlarged by his scientific 
pursuits, while as a student he has by his active 
participation in affairs been saved from sinking 
into the pedant; the dilettante he could never 
have become, 
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THE BLACK HUNTSMAN. 


By J. W. DE FOREST. 


Til. 


TYNE finger of Providence could not move in 

any direction without bringing some fresh 
affliction to the bedeviled Hector de Basseville. 
In his abnormal situation, a Catholic passing with 
all human beings for a Protestant, the evil for- 
tune of men whom he hated necessarily became 
his evil fortune. 

The conspirators who agreed to meet at Am- 
boise had failed to overthrow the viziership of 
the Guises. When the day for their gathering 
arrived, the truth-keeping Huguenots alone march- 
ed, and they marched to destruction. Betrayed in 
advance, foiled in their attack by superior forces, 
waylaid on all sides by the royal lieutenants, they 
fell in hopeless combat or surrendered to die. 
Seven hundred gallant men, most of them nobles 
or distinguished officers, perished on the scaffold 
to satisfy the cruel wrath of Duke Francis, or the 
still more cruel cowardice of the Cardinal of Lor- 
raine. All France was ransacked for victims. 
Only a few days after De Basseville had accept- 
ed his new name and home he received warning 
that the man whom he represented had been pro- 
scribed, and that a troop of archers was coming 
to take him before the parliament of the prov- 
ince. Nothing was left for him but to fill his 
purse with gold, mount steed, and fly. 

While he was making bis hasty preparations 
an audacious idea entered his-imagination. He 
dressed himself as for the chase, summoned the 
Belcastel pack of hounds, and rode away with 
no other attendance. That evening, while lurk- 
ing alone in a forest, he rubbed his face with 
charcoal, and in the morning he appeared to 
France in the character of the Black Huntsman. 
There was no longer any danger of his being ar- 
rested. The awful fame of the demon rider had 
been disseminated from the Vosges to the ocean, 
and from the English Channel to the Pyrenees. 
In all Gaul there was not a constable nor a high 
sheriff who would not have dropped his weapons 
and his emblems of justice and scudded away like 
a hare, before a cavalier who wore green raiment 
and showed a smutted physiognomy. Wherever 
De Basseville journeyed he turned the landscape 
into a desert. It is probable that many of the 
stories concerning the apparition of the Black 
Huntsman originated in hasty glimpses of this 
miserable, terror-smitten, lonely, and accursed fu- 

itive, 
, He avoided cities and the great highways, ex- 
cept by night, and travelled as much as possible 
through by-paths and forests and mountains. 
Day after day he obtained his food by ransacking 
hovels whose beggarly inhabitants had fled at 
his approach. He became used, after a wretched 
fashion, to the position of an unearthly outcast, 
the horror of Christianized creatures. At times 
he queried, with a helpless, stolid disgust, wheth- 
er his nature still possessed any shred of human- 
ity. He had a suspicion not only that he was an 
agent of Satan, but also that he might be, with- 
out knowing it, an actual devil. Now and again 
he looked at his feet or put his hand to his fore- 
head to make sure that he had no hoofs or horns. 

Of course he found no happiness in this exist- 
ence, beyond the negative happiness of avoiding 
death. Great was his surprise, but even greater 
his pleasure, when he at last met a human being 
who did not vanish before his coming. It was a 
lunatic, a brutish and filthy creature, with long 
hair and a matted beard, who dwelt altogether 
in the forests, subsisting on roots and chestnuts. 
Such was De Basseville’s craving for companion- 
ship that he lingered two days in the society of 
this degraded object of human scorn and pity. 
Here was one who would do him no evil, who 
did not regard him with dismay or horror, and 
who could not care for his sin and damnation. 
For two days this couple of pariahs consorted 
amicably with each other, and slept side by side. 
Then De Basseville, weary of living on nuts, shot 
a hare with his pistol. The lunatic stared at the 
dead animal, turned upon its slayer a look of an- 
gry reproach, and then rushed away with amaz- 
ing swiftness. De Basseville burst into a miser- 
able laugh. 

“My bosom-friend is ridiculously mad,” he 
said. ‘ Well, perhaps the others, who condemn 
me for other things, are mad also. Perhaps I, 
who have broken every law, human and Divine, 
am the sanest creature existing.” 

Society would judge that he was very near to 
insanity. He now resumed his solitary and som- 
bre journey. His course was toward the mount- 
ains of the Cévennes, a rude and sterile region 
thickly populated with Huguenots. Once within 
this asylum, he washed the stains from his face, 
assumed the tone and speech of a Protestant, 
and demanded sheltér as a fugitive from Amboise. 
Here, lurking from one poverty-stricken hamlet 
to another, he spent three of the twelve months 
of grace which had been conceded to him by his 
goblin master. Many times it occurred to him 
that in some such fashion the whole year might 
pass, and that he might never even see the prize 
for which he had bartered his immortal spirit. 
Too late he remembered the common saying that 
Satan always cheats the souls with whom he makes 
his infernal bargains. 

In time De Basseville learned that the tempest 
which had decimated the Huguenot nobility had 
spent its force. The ferocity of the Guises, 
threatening as it did many Catholic sympathizers 
with the conspiracy, had brought about a reaction 
which drove them temporarily from power. The 
hanting and destruction of Protestant gentlemen 
came to an end, and De Basseville found that he 
might safely venture back to the chateau of Bel- 
castel, At last he saw, as he supposed, an op- 
portunity to set about discovering the woman 
whom he claimed as his wife. But he had scarce- 
ly commenced his inquiries when there befell him 





a fresh peril of a most extraordinary and irra- 
tional nature. By this time a hue and cry had 
arisen over the mysterious disappearance of Hec- 
tor de Basseville—himself! Multitudes of peo- 
ple were querying what had become of the Cath- 
olic member of the Noirmont family, and query- 
ing with an angry excitement which must have 
seemed to that transformed gentleman both ab- 
surd and exasperating. It was believed that he 
had been assassinated, and that, of course, the 
assassin must be a Huguenot, for in those days 
every crime of which the author remained hidden 
was imputed by popular prejudice to “those of 
the religion.” One evening, after De Basseville 
had retired to his room, he heard a trampling of 
feet in the hall without, and then a voice calling, 
“Open, in the king’s name!” 

Flight was impossible, and he flung wide the 
door. There stood the Sieur Des Marais, high 
sheriff of the district, a politic, artful, civil-man- 
nered gentleman, well suited to his office in an 
age when crime was mighty, and when justice 
was often forced to win its point by guile and 
palaver. Des Marais was smiling his sweetest, the 
outer corners of his eyes, eyebrows, mouth, and 
gray mustaches all turned upward, giving his 
face a counterfeit expression of good-will, gayety, 
and bonhomie. Beyond him stood a dozen or so 
of the country constabulary, a sort of military 
police, commonly styled archers, but armed with 
matchlocks and cutlasses. 

“ My lord, I am unhappily sent to arrest you,” 
bowed and smirked Des Marais. ‘ You are slan- 
derously charged, I regret to say, with slaying your 
cousin, the Sieur Hector de Basseville. I sin- 
cerely trust, Monsieur De Belcastel, that you will 
make no useless contention, as I also trust and 
believe that you will be able to show yourself 
innocent of the crime.” 

De Basseville, astonished and alarmed though 
he was, could hardly restrain a burst of laughter. 
Was ever a man arrested before, even in this 
bedlam of a fallen world, on the charge of being 
his own murderer? He made a violent effort to 
summon his reasoning faculties, and succeeded 
in finding a reply apposite to the situation. 

“Monsieur Des Marais,” he asked, “is it quite 
sure that the Sieur De Basseville has been slain ?” 

“That is a point of law which will be greatly 
in your favor,” smiled the high sheriff, conxingly. 


.“ His body has not been discovered, and of course 


his death is not proven. Nevertheless he has 
vanished, and you are suspected.” 

“On what grounds? Simply because I bear a 
Huguenot name?” 

“Tt is asserted that there was bad blood be- 
tween you,” whispered Des Marais. “It has been 
remarked also that the death of De Basseville 
makes you the heir to his estate. Moreover, 
there is a ridiculous report that shortly after his 
disappearance you presented yourself at his cha- 
teau in a suit of his raiment, and that you brought 
thither one of his horses and took away another. 
I tell you thus much in exercise of that courtesy 
which one gentleman of France owes to another. 
Do me the civility in return not to mention the 
quarter from which you teceived this informa- 
tion.” 

The high sheriff evidently cared very little how 
much trouble he might give the crown lawyers, 
those gentlemen of the gown whom the gentle- 
men of the sword regarded with a mixture of 
contempt and jealousy. His chief desire was to 
avoid a collision with the Huguenot retainers of 
Belcastel. 

“T see,” murmured De Basseville, pondering 

perplexedly over the labyrinth of misconceptions 
in which he had lost himself, and half forgetting 
his peril in his wonder. ‘Monsieur Des Marais, 
I thank you for your noble consideration, and 
will follow you quietly, like a good and loyal sub- 
ject.” 
: Now came three months in prison. The ac- 
cused man had to undergo examination after ex- 
amination, in which he was invariably addressed 
as De Belcastel, arid as constantly answered to 
the name. How should he dare assert his real 
personality, or how expect to obtain credence for 
such an assertion? It was hoped that he would 
criminate himself; but the absurd nature of the 
charge made this impossible. How could any 
man, even though he were the maddest of luna- 
tics, be entrapped into the admission that he was 
his own assassin? Priests visited him; they 
could not, indeed, demand confession of a here- 
tic; but they besought him to abjure Calvinism, 
and so save his neck as well as his soul. He 
might perhaps have obtained instant release by 
going through a form of renouncing a faith which 
he did not hold. But he remembered the woman 
he loved; he remembered that to win her he 
must pass for a Huguenot; and he persistently 
responded, “I am as good a Catholic as your- 
selves.” 

There was no trial. All France could not dis- 
cover the dead body of Hector de Noirmont, lord 
of Basseville.. At last the great Huguenots of 
the court, the Counts of Coligny, Rochefoucault, 
and Soubise, interfered in behalf of this supposed 
brother in the faith, who was so persistently per- 
secuted for a deed which could not be established 
as committed. De Basseville, they argued, might 
have lent his own cousin a suit of clothes; he 
might have given him leave to take a horse from 
his stables ; and finally there was no positive evi- 
dence of his death. He might still be alive in 
some foreign country, or, if dead, he might not 
have been murdered. Te Belcastel himself had 
been reported slain, and nevertheless was known 
to be among the living. The young king, in pure 
weariness of a riddle which his council had dis- 
cnssed time and again, eventually granted an or- 
der for the captive’s release. De Basseville re- 
turned to his chateau and resumed his search for 
Rachel de Beleastel. He could hear nothing of 
her, whether in this world or the other. It 
seemed to him that there must be a universal 
conspiracy to refuse him information concerning 
her. 








“T have no friends,” he complained to Des 
Marais, who, by-the-way, had sought him out since 
his release, and endeavored to atone for the affront 
of the arrest by a show of cordiality. ‘ I suppose 
I am an object of general suspicion and dislike, 
Every one is probably talking of me and against 
me.” 

“On the contrary, your case is forgotten,” 
averred the smirking high sheriff. ‘France must 
talk of something, but just now it is talking of 
something else, and verily it has good reason to 
talk. Ours is indeed a marvellous century. Is 
it possible that you have not heard about the 
affair of Pierre Fléchier, the butcher of Aurillac?” 

“Why should I care to hear about a butcher ?” 
grumbled De Basseville. 

“ Ah, certainly, in a general way,”’ nodded Des 
Marais, “‘a butcher in himself is a vulgar beast, 
of course, But when a butcher is haunted, he 
may become interesting even to a gentleman.” 

Still De Basseville manifested no curiosity; the 
other world was not his favorite topic. But Des 
Marais had a story to tell which could not but 
fascinate a high sheriff, and especially a high 
sheriff of the sixteenth century. 

“You must know, my friend,” he simpered on, 
“that this said Fléchier had a most bedeviled 
adventure. By my hope of salvation, I know of 
nothing which shows more clearly what a mar- 
vellous age we live in, unless it be those damna- 
ble apparitions of the Black Huntsman. He was 
a well-to-do beast, this said Fléchier, and yet he 
contrived to ruin himself, body and soul—if a 
butcher has a soul, The cause of the trouble, as 
you may suppose, was a woman. If it were not 
for wine, women, and religion, France would be a 
peaceful country. You see, he had a wife, this 
Fléchier—a sly, obstinate little she Satan, as [ 
hear, cunning enough to make him marry her, 
though she had neither face nor fortune, and 
stubborn enough to lead him a purgatory of a 
life ever after. The result was that he stunned 
her one night with the butt of his meat-axe, and 
then trundled her in his cart to a forest and 
buried her, taking the usual precautions in such 
cases. All went well; no witnesses and no in- 
quiries: he passed one day of peace. But the 
next night he woke up from some butcherly 
dream or other to find goodwife Jeanne lying 
alongside of him. Not that she was alive; not 
so bad as that; she was dead enough. But there 
she was! She had dug out of her grave, and 
found her way home, and got into her usual place. 
Of course she liad to be buried again, and of course 
Fléchier had to do it, and on tiptoe, too. This 
time he filled the grave with stones, and piled 
others over it. But it was of no use. The next 
night the vampire was back in the old spot. 
Well, my dear lord of Belcastel, that went on 
for months. Fléchier took all the pains in the 
world to get rid of this pertinacious imp of a 
cadaver He ran a stake through it; he sunk it 
in a river; he chopped it to pieces ; he burned it. 
Nothing did any good ; the next night he had his 
Jeanne again, not a particle of her missing, just 
as he first laid her out. He tried running away ; 
went to Montauban, and Nerac, and St. Luc, and 
other places ; but wherever he went, she followed 
him and found him out before morning. The 
poor devil turned hermit, and took to the woods 
and mountains; it was just the same there. It 
was just the same, too, when he returned to Au- 
rillac. At last he was caught in the act of bury- 
ing his bedeviled wife for what he said was the 
ninety-fifth time. There was no disputing the 
facts; he confessed them himself, murder and 
all: of course he was put to the question till he 
did confess. Why, it is only two weeks since he 
was hanged at Aurillac, and renewed his confes- 
sion under the gallows, and died like a good 
Christian. All France is taiking of the affair 
even yet. It is really one of the most extraordi- 
nary things that have happened in this century. 
When wonders like that take place under our 
very eyes, how can people doubt the miracles of 
the blessed saints and martyrs? Hold there! 
I forgot that you were of the religion. Let the 
matter pass, I pray you. I leave questions of 
doctrine to priests, whose business they are.” 

To this tale (one of countless similar tales 
which circulated in the sixteenth century) De 
Basseville listened with an absent eye and a 
scowling brow. His only response was, “ When 
yon next send an archer to Paris, do me the fa- 
vor to warn me; I shall have a letter for him to 
bear.” 

“ Ah, surely,” nodded the high sheriff, after a 
momentary stare of perplexity. “Concerning my 
lady, I presume. I wish you success in your 
search, my dear Belcastel.” 

* Ass of a Huguenot!” he muttered, as he rode 
away. “I meant my story to cheer him, but he 
paid no attention to it. The man is mad about a 
missing woman. As if there were not plenty 
more! France is top-heavy and ready to upset 
with women. There is Catherine de Medicis with 
her Italians, and the young Queen Marie Stuart 
with her uncles, tearing the state to pieces be- 
tween them and devouring its revenues. Wo- 
men are very well in their place—if they ever 
are in it. But to let them rule, or to go mad 
about them, is to give one’s self to the devil.” 

De Basseville, meanwhile, was scowling over the 
thought that he had already lost nearly seven 
months of that costly year which he had trusted 
to pass with Rachel de Belcastel. The longer his 
promised prize was withheld from him, the more 
precious it seemed in his eyes. Moreover, this 
very controversy with circumstances, or, so to 
speak, with a sort of Infernal Providence, sharp- 
ened his desire to win the object of his fated woo- 
ing. He was passionately resolved that the Black 
Huntsman should not entirely get the better of 
him in their frightful bargain. 

Not long after the above interview one of his 
agents brought tidings of the missing lady from 
England. To that refuge of persecuted Conti- 
nental Protestants had escaped the Marquis of 
Chateaunenf, and there in course of time he had 





been discovered and joined by his loving daugh- 
ter. The news of the executions at Amboise of 
course followed them ; and they had given up all 
hope of ever returning with safety to France. 
Then the marquis had called to mind one of the 
great projects of his friend Coligny. Often had 
the admiral talked with him of colonizations; of 
rescuing some portion of the immense New World 
from the domination of Spain ; of founding there 
an asylum for his persecuted brethren in the 
faith. At this very period a Huguenot settlement 
was struggling for existence on an island of the 
Occident. Thither, therefore, in hope of finding 
that peace which his own country denied him, 
and in confidence of doing somewhat toward 
building up a French empire beyond the sea, the 
exiled marquis decided to sail. His daughter 
would not leave him, and they embarked togeth- 
er in some fragile shallop, accompanied by a 
score or so of comrade refugees, 

De Basseville listened to this news with de- 
spair. To go to America and return was in those 
days a labor of several months. Before he could 
find his wife (as he had begun to call Rachel in 
his thoughts) the remnant of his year might pass 
away. For a week or two he lingered at Beleastel 
in aspecies of stupor. Meanwhile existence there 
was in many ways a more thorny burden than he 
could comfortably endure. He was obliged to 
pass for one of “those of the religion”; and to 
do this he must keep up preachings in the chapel 
of the castle, he must hold long conversations 
with his minister concerning holy life and hea- 
venly doctrine, he must make visits of charity 
and pious condolence, and habitually speak “ the 
language of Canaan,” all of which good works 
were a terrible bore to a man who hated the faith 
and worship of the Huguenots—a man who hated 
them all the more fervently since he had become 
a sworn subject of the great Adversary. How nat- 
ural it would have been for one in his situation 
to substitute for the devout utterances which he 
daily mouthed a torrent of those blasphemies 
which perpetually raged through the caverns of 
his ruined soul! Nothing saved him from mak- 
ing such revelation of his utterly perverted na- 
ture but the memory of Rachel and the hope 
that he might yet know her love. 

But the necessity of counterfeiting a holiness 
which he detested was not by any means the 
fiercest torment of this child of perdition. He 
ground his teeth with rage and terror whenever 
he thought of the Black Huntsman and of that 
rapidly approaching day on which they two were 
to meet again. Would the deceitful fiend even 
keep his diabolical word so far as to allow him 
the whole of the promised year? He might come 
any day and bear off his victim—whither? The 
doomed man was kept in constant agitation by 
reports of the apparition of the ebon rider. How 
he trembled when he heard of the wretch anear! 
Then when he heard of him afar off there would 
come to him a joy which he knew was tempo- 
rary, and a hope which he knew was delusive. 
What was distance to an equestrian who could 
gallop in a night from one end of France to the 
other? At times the feeble devices of disguising 
himself or of building some under-ground hiding- 
place entered his distempered imagination, and 
haunted it to weariness. 

For a day or two he thought seriously of seek- 
ing refuge in a monastery. The step was hate- 
ful to him for solid reasons: it would destroy 
forever all hope of winning his promised wife— 
promised by Lucifer; and, moreover, he revolted 
violently from the prospect of passing life in the 
constant presence of devotions; for at last all 
religions, even that of Rome, had become to him 
an abhorrence. But in his present despair of 
ever finding Rachel de Belcastel he mustered 
resolution to ride to a certain famous abbey, and 
survey it for hours, in hope of nerving himself 
to the task of entering and demanding to be re- 
ceived as a novice. But now came a truly amaz- 
ing and tremendous discovery. Sunset found him 
still gazing at the vast, various, solemn masses 
of the sanctified edifice. The vesper bell sent its 
prayerful accents through the placid air with a 
sweetness which seemed to promise him repent- 
ance, peace of mind, safety on earth, and salva- 
tion hereafter. He had almost decided to accept 
the compassionate invitation, and pass that hal- 
lowed portal, which stood wide open like a gate 
of merey. At this moment a distant baying of 
hounds reached his ear, and turning swiftly to- 
ward the, to him, abominable clamor, he beheld 
a single hunter approaching with marvellous 
swiftness. In a minute more he heard a well- 
known hoarse shout, and recognized an unfor- 
gettable sombre visage. In another minute dogs 
and rider stormed past him, and dashed without 
pause or summons into the court of the monas- 
tery. Abbot and friars poured forth in a swarm 
to welcome the infernal visitant. Obviously the 
whole brotherhood had long since stricken hands 
with the Black Huntsman. With a fierce burst 
of laughter, which seemed to come from some 
demon within him, De Basseville wheeled his 
steed and set off at a gallop for his dismal home. 

Henceforward he believed, or trusted, that he 
had many companions in perdition. It occurred 
to him that possibly the followers of the Hunts- 
man were numerous enough to form another con- 
spiracy more formidable than that of Amboise, 
and rule the kingdom. Perhaps, indeed, the or- 
der was already in power, unsuspected by the 
rest of the community. It might easily be that 
the Guises, now once more influential, belonged to 
it. He fancied that he discovered damned spirits 
at every turn, and in all classes of his country- 
men. He recognized them, as he thought, by a 
foreboding stare (similar to his own), which in- 
stantly revealed their sombre secret to a comrade 
in damnation. He was surprised, and yet on re- 
flection not surprised, to see how many friars, 
priests, and even prelates belonged to this woful 
Sanhedrim of the devil’s elect. ‘“ Perhaps the 
successor of St. Peter also?” he inferred, with 
one of his explosions of unearthly merrimeut. 
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“Yet how should Satan dare admit a pope into 
his kingdom? There would be a tremendous 
scuffle for supremacy. The sceptre of hell might 
change hands.” 

Yet he was none the less miserable because he 
held it certain that his misery had much com- 
pany. The one success for which he lived, the 
only prize that he could bring himself to desire, 
was seemingly far beyond his reach. At last 
some pitying angel (or perchance some minor gob- 
lin, jealous of the triumphs of the Huntsman) 
urgently cheered De Basseville to undertake a 
voyage of search, or flight, to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Even though he should not find Rachel de Bel- 
castel, he might get beyond the range of his pro- 
prietary demon. A venerable tale was current 
that the demon could not cross a running stream 
of water. This De Basseville knew to be a de- 
lusion, for he personally had seen the Huntsman 
leap a brook of ten paces in breadth, and it 
was evident from the creature’s swift journeys 
athwart France that he found mighty rivers no 
obstacles. But was it certain that he could vault 
or otherwise traverse a thousand leagues of bil- 
lows? And if he could, would he be willing to 
waste his diabolically precious time in so long a 
journey, or would he be sure to discover a refugee 
amid the New World’s archipelagoes and wilder- 
nesses ? 

(ro BR CONTINUED.) 





CANNING FRUIT. 


LL social duties that are not obligatory are 

put aside just now, also all household rou- 
tine that is not absolutely necessary, for this is 
the “canning season,” when fruit follows fruit 
so rapidly that one kind is hardly stored before 
another presents itself for consideration. 

It is surprising how few know how to can fruit 
properly—to retain the original flavor and fresh- 
ness peculiar to each kind. Long before the 
happy idea struck some one to treat fruit in such 
a manner as to retain the flavor of the freshly 
plucked, preserving it meant boiling it for an in- 
definite time, with a pound of sugar to a pound 
of fruit, till it became a jellied mass which would 
sometimes be very difficult to label if it were 
judged by its taste and shape. That should have 
been called, more properly, a confection of fruit. 
To make the distinction clear between the old 
and the new method of preserving fruit, so that 
the original flavor would be retained in all its 
delicacy, purity, and piquancy, the word “can- 
ning” was used. Greatly to the deterioration of 
all kinds of fruit the meaning of the word can- 
ning is often misunderstood or is carelessly lost 
sight of. It is thought by many that the can or 
jar ig simply an air-tight receptacle for cooked 
Fruit, just as the stone jars and little pots were 
in the jelly and jam making days of our grand- 
mothers. But that is a mistaken idea. If canned 
fruit is wanted, it should not first be cooked in a 
vessel and poured into the cans. It spoils the 
appearance of the fruit; very often, after a good 
deal of care and attention has been bestowed 
upon it, the result is a wishy-washy, mushy, un- 
sightly-looking mess. 

There are many sauces and puddings whose 
delicate and fine flavor, which gives them their 
piquancy, would be entirely destroyed if the in- 
gredients of which they were composed came in 
contact with the water which cooked them to 
perfection. That fact being recognized by pains- 
taking cooks, the materials are carefully mixed, 
spiced, or flavored, placed in an earthen jar, and 
that jar or vessel placed in a pot of water, which 
is kept at the boiling-point till the sauce or the 
pudding is ready for the table. Some housekeep- 
ers, with whom economy of fuel is a considera- 
tion, keep a little stoneware bowl which exactly 
fits where the lid of the kettle should be, to cook 
small puddings or a sauce for a pudding, the 
steam in this case doing the duty of the boiling 
water. This principle has been applied, and very 
successfully, to the preservation of fruit, so, as 
was said before, to retain the original flavor and 
freshness peculiar to each kind. 

Some well versed in housekeeping lore say that 
sugar is not necessary for the preservation of 
fruit, that it is simply used to make it more pala- 
table, just as the majority prefer sugar and cream 
with their peaches and strawberries. Others, 
equally well versed in gastronomical niceties, say 
that the quantity of sugar is a very essential 
point, as an insufficient quantity may interfere 
with the keeping of the fruit, and too much will 
kill the flavor. If the fruit contains much acid, it 
will bear more sugar than sweeter fruit, without 
interfering with the flavor, and at the same time 
assist in the keeping process. Much also de- 
pends upon the state of ripeness of the fruit, 
whether it be under or over ripe. The maturity 
or immaturity of the fruit affects not only the 
quantity of sugar, but the time of boiling. But 
these are details which can only be understood 
and considered after some practical experience in 
putting up fruit. In this homely work, as in high- 
er things, practice alone makes perfect. Fruit 
should not be cooked any longer than is absolute- 
ly necessary to prevent fermentation; the larger 
fruits are, the more they should be cooked, and 
vice versa. The little table given below will be 
found a good and reliable guide to follow in re- 
gard to the quantity of sugar and time of boiling 
of ordinary fruits. 

Now for a few practical directions. The selec- 
tion of fruitis a very important matter. It should 
always be perfectly ripe and fresh. All that is 
bruised or slightly decayed should be rejected. 
It can be used to make jam, and as filling for pies, 
or prepared for tea, to be eaten with sugar and 
cream. When the fruit is at hand, it should be 
immediately attended to. Nothing should be al- 
lowed to interfere with its immediate putting up. 
As some kinds discolor rapidly in the processes 
of preparation, the command should be, “ All 
hands on deck!” so that the work be done as ex- 





peditiously as possible. After the fruit is select- 
ed and prepared by peeling or otherwise, accord- 
ing to the kind it may be, it should be placed in 
the jars in nice layers neatly arranged ; then the 
table should be referred to to ascertain how much 
sugar is required to the quart for that particular 
kind of fruit. The sugar should then be dissolved 
in hot water (which makes a syrup), and poured 
slowly and carefully over the fruit. Care should 
be taken not to strike the glass with the syrup: 
it should be poured on the fruit directly in the 
centre of the mouth of the jar. If there is not 
sufficient syrup to cover the fruit, hot water 
should be added till the jar is full; but care must 
be taken to prevent the syrup from running over 
the jar. 

The rubber should then be moistened and 
placed on the shoulder of the jar. If the rub- 
bers are brittle and hard, their elasticity can be 
restored by their.being soaked for a few minutes 
in ammonia and water—two parts of water to one 
of ammonia. Before — the rubber upon it, 
it should be seen that the shoulder of the jar is 
perfectly clean and free from small particles of 
fruit, etc. The cap or stopper should then be 
applied, and the screw ring fitted, but not too 
tight. As tothe cooking: About the most expe- 
ditious way is to place a wash boiler upon the 
stove, with a little water in the bottom to prevent 
its burning. Clean shingles should then be 
placed upon the ledge within, and as many jars 
set upon them as the boiler will conveniently 
hold. Slightly warmed water should then be 
poured slowly in, till it comes within an inch of 
the cap or stopper, and the water watched till it 
comes to the boiling-point, and the fruit cooked 
according to the time given in the table below. 
After the jars are taken out of the boiler, the 
rings must be unscrewed a few minutes to let out 
the steam and hot air; then rescrewed, and set 
in a dry, cool place to cool, carefully avoiding a 
strong draught of air, as in a strong draught one 
side of the jars will cool more quickly than the oth- 
er, and the contraction not being equal, the jars are 
liable to crack. After the slightly warmed water 
is poured into the boiler among the jars it should 
be brought quickly to a boil, and kept at the 
same temperature till the fruit is cooked. When 
the jars are nearly cold, the screw ring should be 
turned as tightly as possible with the hand, and 
the jars stored in a dry, cool place where they 
will not be exposed to a strong light. As there 
is no place on earth where the processes of de- 
cay may not enter, the jars of fruit should be in- 
spected occasionally, with as little disturbance as 
possible, and any showing the slightest taint or 
cloudiness used immediately to prevent loss. 

Where the family is small, pint jars are the 
best to use, as fruit from a jar re-opened is apt 
to taste insipid, if not worse. In preparing small 
fruits, such as cherries, berries, or currants, care 
should be taken not to mash them in stemming, 
etc., as it gives a ragged appearance to the fruit 
and spoils the clearness of the syrup. And for 
the same reason fruit should not be cooked any 
longer than is absolutely necessary. In prepar- 
ing pine-apple, which is delicious canned, it should 
be cut to suggest a mouthful, and peaches should 
be quartered. 

Although these directions entail a great deal of 
work, and exact forethought from the housekeep- 
er, all things that tend to prevent awkwardness 
in the serving of food and to create pleasurable 
emotions (aids to digestion) throw a glamour of 
refinement over the processes of preparation, 
whose delicate radiance is reflected upon the wea- 
ry face of the tired hostess as she takes her place 
at the head of the table. 

Though glass jars are generally used by private 
consumers to put up fruit by hermetically sealing 
it, and tin cans by those who prepare it for the 
market, the process is popularly called canning. 





TABLE. 
Time for wantity o! 
doiling fruits. . to the sa a 
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Strawherries.............. s “ 8s « 
Alba chegccehe ocave 10 « e « 
Whortleberries............ 5 * 4 « 
Pie-plant (sliced).......... 10 ~ a 
Small sour pears (whole)... 30 = = 
Bartlett pears (in halves)... 20 5 ¢ « 
Peaches (in halves)........ 8 baa 4 “ 
Pine-apple (sliced) o=_ 6« 
Siberian or crab-apple..... 25 = e 
Sour apples (quartered).... 10 6 « 
Ripe currants............+ 6 o is 
wid | reer 10 “ = 
Gooseberries.............. 8 * s « 
Quince (sliced)............ = 10 “ 








HOW TO DANCE THE MINUET 
DE LA COUR. 


INCE the final departure of the esthetic craze, 
with its doleful tones and trailing draperies, 
there has been a wonderful rebound in the di- 
rection of bright color and rich materials, and 
both our costumes and the furniture of our salons 
have gradually been veering toward the style 
which was in vogue during the reigns of three of 
the most gorgeous kings of France. We have 
had the rustling brocades that belonged to the 
court of Louis Quinze and Louis Seize, the quaint- 
shaped redingotes that were worn by the fair 
huntresses of the time of Louis Quatorze, and 
gilded fauteuils of pale pink satin such as we 
see preserved in the old palace of Versailles. 
Last of all comes down to us the dance which is 
so characteristic of the manners of those ancient 
days, and all Paris is busy learning the intricate 
steps and elegant attitudes of the Minuet de la 
Cour. 

This elegant dance, as everybody knows, form- 
ed the principal diversion of the three successive 
courts of which we have been speaking. Louis 
the Fourteenth was particularly partial to it, as 
he is said to have excelled greatly in its grace- 
ful movements. It was danced throughout the 
whole of his lengthy reign, and also the two 





which followed it, but it never revived after the 
Revolution—the Carmagnole may be said to have 
chased it away. The Gavotte was the favorite 
dance in the time of the Directoire, as its lighter 
steps and livelier movements accorded better 
with the impatient spirit of the time. But there 
still remain in Paris a few master$ who have 
preserved the memory of the minuet—not the 
substitute for it which so often appears on thie 
stage, but the identical steps and figures which 
were danced in the courts of the kings of France. 

Just now there is a perfect mania for the re- 
vival of the minuet in Paris, and every one is fired 
with an immense desire to shine in this ancient 
dance. The minuet masters are in great request, 
and are teaching the dance from morning to 
night. It is no ordinary dancing-master who can 
teach it to you, but only one in whose family the 
steps are a tradition, being handed down like an 
heirloom from father to son. There are so few 
masters that there is quite a competition for their 
services, and people take their lessons af all sorts 
of inconvenient times. It is no uncommon thing 
for a party of young people to troop in to the 
dancing-master’s on their way home from the 
theatre and insist on taking a lesson then and 
there. 

The minuet, as at present danced in Paris, 
forms an attractive feature in the course of the 
poudré balls, which are so much the fashion there 
just now. The evening commences with a cer- 
tain number of valses, but in the middle of the 
entertainment, just when the dancers are begin- 
ning to get tired, the music of the minuet strikes 
up, and two couples perform the elegant dance 
for the amusement of the company. There never 
was a prettier dance to watch than the minuet, 
or one that showed off so well the good points 
of a person’s figure; and it is indeed interesting 
to see pass before one’s eyes those attitudes with 
which we are so familiar in the pictures of Wat- 
teau and Boucher. 

In old days the minuet was danced by one 
couple at a time, the rest of the company watch- 
ing the performance, and no doubt criticising the 
steps behind their fans. First, the king danced 
with his partner, and then the next in rank ; so it 
might happen that, if you were very low down in 
the social scale, your turn might never come at 
all, and the minuet which you had been alternate- 
ly dreading and looking forward to all the even- 
ing might never arrive. At present, however, 
the minuet is nearly always danced by two cou- 
ples simultaneously, and sometimes by as many 
as four. Care must be taken in this case that 
the movements of all the dancers exactly corre- 
spond, and that the courtesies are begun and 
ended at precisely the same moment. 

The minuet commences with what is called the 
introduction. The couple stand side by side, the 
lady a little in advance of the gentleman, so that 
she may not be hidden from the audience: The 
lady remains still for one bar, during which the 
gentleman takes off his three-cornered hat and 
puts it under his arm. He must take care not 
to get it before his face as he does so, for his 
eyes must be turned upon the lady all the time. 
The couple then come a few steps forward and 
make a deep bow, first to the company (who are 
supposed to represent the king) and then to one 
another. Then the minuet proper commences, 
with its high steps and glissades and complicated 
figures, its deep courtesies and waving of arms, 
and its two little jumps which occur in two differ- 
ent parts of the figures, and are supposed to give 
lightness to the dance. One of the steps is called 
the corkscrew, and it certainly has something of 
the effect of a cork coming out of a bottle. The 
dancer advances the right foot slightly, and then 
bends both knees, throwing his weight as he does 
so entirely on the right leg. When he has bent 
as low as he can in this way, he turns his body so 
as to bring the left shoulder forward. Then he 
turns his right shoulder forward ; as he does so 
gradually rising, and transferring his weight to 
his left foot. This is one of the simplest of the 
minuet steps, and its success depends simply on 
the power of balancing one’s self properly. 

Some of the steps are exceedingly quaint, par- 
ticularly those in the gentleman’s part. In one 
of them the dancer has to leap on his right 
foot, kigking one high heel against the other as 
he passes; the heels being of wood, of course it 
makes a sharp report, like that of a pistol. At 
one part of the dance necessity (in the shape of 
some steps which oblige him to swing both arms) 
compels him to put on his hat. The flourish 
with which he does this is past description, or 
the complicated steps by which it is requisite to 
prepare for this simple action. One of the pret- 
tiest figures occurs at the end of the dance, where 
the couple offer first the right and then the left 
and finally both hands to one another. 

To touch a lady’s hand in the course of a dance 
was considered a great honor in the courtly days 
in which the minuet was invented, and it was not 
to be done lightly and without due preparation. 
The couple advance from opposite ends of the 
room, holding out their right hands while they 
cross the entire length of it; meeting in the cen- 
tre, they join hands and go round once, and re- 
tire, and then go through the same evolutions 
with respect to the left hand. Finally comes the 
Balance Royale. The couple advance with both 
hands out, the gentleman joining his on his breast 
before he extends them, to signify his intense 
admiration for the lady. Meeting in the centre 
of the room, they join their hands crosswise; the 
gentleman makes a low bow to the lady; they 
then loose hands and turn so as to face the com- 
pany, being now exactly in the same part of the 
room where they first began. Here they make 
deep bows and courtesies, one to the audience, 
and one to one another, and strike into an atti- 
tude, which ends the dance. 

All the movements of the minuet are fraught 
with meaning, and it is interesting to try and un- 
ravel it as the figures pass before our eyes. They 


: are symbols of the thoughts and manners of a 





former age, and one can hardly laugh at a cere- 
moniousness which had, after all, so much to 
commend it. Respect for the company, rever- 
ence from the gentleman to the lady, and a sweet 
condescension on the part of the lady toward her 
partner, dignity and courtliness, deliberation and 
elegance—all these things are to be met with in 
the minuet, and none of them are things which 
we can well afford to despise. We have retro- 
graded somewhat in manners, as we have ad- 
vanced in other things, and it is possible that in 
these days of change and hurry, of slang expres- 
sions and free and easy ways, we should not do 
so ill to take a lesson from the courtly manners 
of a former generation. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Atice G.—Jackets and mantles of the dress material 
will be worn with cloth or with velvet dresses, but not 
with silk or satin. Use braid, feathers, and fur trim- 
mings for cloth or cashmere jackets. Bounets of cloth, 
felt, or velvet will match the dress. Embroidered and 
plain linen standing collars are worn by ladies. 

Marie.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 36, 
Vol. XVII, for hints about making a black silk dress, 
The princesse back with basque front illustrated in 
that paper would be handsome with jetted net covering 
the front of the skirt, and gathered as a plastron on the 
basque. 

Myerie.—Use garnet satin wnder the lace. The 
brown wool dress would look well trimmed with sable. 
Let the senior Mrs. Smith use her name alone on the 
invitations, and her daughter-in-law can receive the 
guests with her, and show equal hospitality to them. 
A widow shonid be addressed by her own given name, 
though many do not relinquish their husband’s first 
name. 

B. V. T.—We can not undertake to find employ- 
ment for any one, and do not answer such questions 
by mail. 

Hieu-sonoor Grapvate.—Address Messrs, Harper 
& Brothers, Franklin Square, New York, inclosing $1, 
for Manners and Social Usages. Return your friend’s 
article as you see fit; there is no set rule for such 
cases, 

Prinor C.—Hon. A. D. Hazen, Third Assistant Post- 
master-General, Washington, D. C., will give you the 
desired information. 

Drow.—White China crape makes a suitable wed- 
ding dress for a bride who is wearing mourning. 

Mas. J. E. M.—Get golden brown or maroon velvet 
for a double-breasted jacket or along Newmarket coat 
for a girl of thirteen. It needs only fur beaver bands 
on the neck and sleeves, and large buttons down the 
front. Use galioon or clse wide braid in lapped rings 
on your black dress, 

Mus. M. L. M.—The dresses of a tall girl of twelve 
ears should show about three inches of stocking above 
her high buttoned boots. Full French aprons and bib 

aprons are suitable for her; they should be made of 
white muslin. 

Axioz.—Small shoulder capes of fur will be used 
again. 

Meniptan.—Créped fringe is worn with crape folds 
in deep mourning. 

C. 8.—Of course the bride, even though she has no 
parents, should furnish the cards for her own wed- 
ding. A China crape dress is suitable for you, as you 
are in mourning. 

Very Ovp Sunsortser.—Read about wraps in New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 38, Vol. XVII. 

Emitir.—We can not commend any receipts for 
bleaching your hair, your nails, etc. 

M. M.—There are professional cleaners here who 
will restore your velvet if it is not too much soiled. 
Chuddah is a five India wool goods that is woven in 
zigzag lines or stripes; the word, however, really 
means shawl, and is the name given smal! India shawls 
poh blue, dark red, gray, or the fashionable cream 
white. 

Dan.ry.—The dresses yon mention need not be alter 
ed. The blue surah with lace flovnces will be suitable 
for receptions at home. Of course you can wear a@ 
train when you desire, as you are twenty years old. 
Put a little velvet with your black silk. Get a cloth 
tailor suit of red-brown, called Egyptian red, for your 
nice street suit, and make a point of wearing wool dress- 
es in the street, not silks or satins. For your dinner 
dress have a basque and demi-train of one of the new 

ray-blue satins with a basque and front breadths of 
rise velvet. You should have a very long half-loose 

opera cloak of becoming dark red shade of cloth bor- 
dered with fur, feathers, or chenille. Jetted Jerseys 
will be worn again, with either black or colored skirts. 
A jaunty jacket or a velvet mantilla will also be needed 
for days that are not very cold, when you drive or pay 
visits in a carriage. 

Motty R.—The groom and attendants wear gloves 
or not, as they please; they are not now considered 
necessury at a full-dress wedding. Have even numbers 
of attendants, the two or four ushers entering first, then 
the two or four bridemaids, and next the little girls 
coming just in front of the bride. If you prefer three 
bridemaids, one must walk alone behind the other 
two. Any white flower is suitable for the ushers to 
wear ; roses are most used at all seasons of the year. 

A. B. C.—There is no change in dress suits. Broad- 
cloth is preferred for the coat and vest, and doeskina 
for the trousers. 

Amy J.—Bustles will be worn in the winter. 

C. M.—Get velvet and small beads, and put the beads 
on in groups of three, or dotted irregularly and close- 
ly without any set pattern. 

Cc. D. G.—Take your bag to a chemist at a drug-store 
and he will remove the stains for you by using acids. 


Marrua Wasutneton.—The hair will continue to be 
worn high. Have your garden party from 8 until 6 
P.M. Jerseys will remain in favor next season, Make 
your shoe-bag with a round cylinder-like centre for 


stockings, and then add puffed pockets around it for 
shoes ; bind it with braid. Puta drawing-string in the 
top of the cylindrical pocket, and have the strings long 
enough to hang it ap by. 

Sirax.—Sage green, gray, brown, and drab are fash- 
fonable for country houses, and the roof should be red. 
The blinds are green, or the color of the house picked 
out or lined with dullrec. For your parlor, have varie- 
ty in furniture; have odd chairs of willow, of embroid- 
ery, of tapestry, and a plush-covered sofa with perhaps 
only two chairs to match it; the carpet and leading 
color may be terra-cotta. For your bedroom have blue 
the prevailing color, with cherry bureau, bedstead, etc., 
and uxe some cretonne for upholstery, also for wall- 
covering. Have very small figures in the carpets, and 
let the hall and staircase be carpeted to match with 
dark carpet in the richest colors, or else have hard 
wood and rugs. 

Mrs. E. R.—Your suggestions are in good taste, 

Jane Ever.—Take soup from the side of the spoon, 
not from the point. 

Two L’s.—Certainly not. Read Manners and Social 
Usages for further information about table manners. 

Trixie.—A water bath consists of a tin set in a larger 
one of boiling water, and in which the wax can be al- 
lowed slowly to melt. A glue-pot, purchasable at any 
hardware store, makes an excellent water bath. Any 
French chemist can provide lily bulbs. 

. W. P.—The best seal fur is short, thick, close, 
and not marred by stroking ; it is indeed far richer than 
the best. velvet. The Alaska skins are considered the 
most durable, but the more delicate Shetland seal is 
the finest. 

Mary Z.—The dark cloth travelling dress with bon- 
net and wrap, and the groom without gloves, will be 
the best arrangement for the quiet wedding. Have 
such a breakfast collation as you would have for any 
quiet evening party—oysters, game, salads, jellies, ice- 
cream, fruits,and cake. Boxes of wedding cake in the 
hall for each guest are served by fashionable caterers. 
Guests who wear bonnets retain them. Announce- 
ment cards shonld be sent out the day after the wed- 
ding, in order to inform friends at a distance. 
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Design for Splasher. 
HIS effective South Kensington design is intended for a splasher 
& for the back of a wash-stand, and should be worked on linen, 
or something that suggests being easily cleaned, and in crewels. 
The coloring may be natural; that is, the iris worked in yellow, 
the shade of the wild water-iris, and the water-lilies should be also 
yellow, as they are the small yellow kind. The swans should only 
be outlined, as they would look tao heavy if worked solid. These 
splashers look very well worked on the Madagascar grass cloth, or 
on coarse sail cloth or oatmeal cloth, They should be either weil 
lined when finished, so as to make them stand well, or stretched 
on a light frame-work, which can be hung on the wall behind the 
wash-stand, 


Design for Carriage Rug or Couvre-Pied. 

HIS beautiful design, which is also from the South Kensington 

Royal School of Art Needle-work, is to be worked on thick 
felt or cloth in outline with crewel. -A good effect might be pro- 
duced by filling in the ground with small dots or cross stitches. 
It would have the effect of throwing up the design and making it 
look very handsome without much work. The edge should be 
done with blanket stitch in the same colors as the centre. A full- 
sized working pattern of this design will shortly be published. 





LADIES DOWN A COAL MINE. 
“ IFE is just as precious to me as it is to you, miss,” which was 
a very comforting remark under the circumstances, life never 
having seemed quite so uncertain, and on that account, probably, 
so well worth living, as at that particular moment. 

We were all seated on powder kegs—empty ones, to be sure, 
but even empty ones are suggestive—watching with much interest 
and more fear while the miner who made the above remark pre- 
pared a blast. The distance between the stream of gunpowder 
that he was pouring into the great cartridge and the little oil light 
fastened to his cap was perilously short, and he had endeavored 
to re-assure us by saying that some of the men smoked while 
performing that task, so reckless do people to whom life is “ pre- 
cious” become by constant exposure to dangers that make the 
most courageous strangers quail. 

We do not profess to be courageous, but we were strangers to 
the whole scene., During the one month spent in Pennsylvania 
we had seen so many cars of coal and barges of coal and heaps of 
coal that we began to entertain serious doubts as to whether there 
was any left under-ground. To prove that the good old State 
was fully able to warm us for some time to’ come our hosts 
proposed this visit to the mine. 

Any farmer would have eoveted us for his corn field when, arrayed 
in the very dregs of our wardrobe, and equipped with Davy-lamps, 
we prepared to descend the slope. Some one said that that slope 
was 550 feet long, but before we reached the foot we were positive 
that the figures lied, and that there should be at least one more 
cipher added, It was like going into a down-bill tunnel, and soon 
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DESIGN FOR SPLASHER.—From tur Sovru Kenstneron Royau Sonoon or Art Nerpir-Work, 


the light from the entrance was lost. We were swallowed up in 
the blackest darkness I ever saw, and our little lamps seemed fairly 
discouraged at the attempt to illuminate it. 

Arvived at the end of the slope, we looked along one of the 
gangways opening into it, and—looked again, and rubbed our eyes, 
Here was fairy-land at last visible to the firm believer. We always 
knew it existed, and for the moment trained dresses, boarding- 
school, coming-out parties, and other proofs of young-ladyhood 
were forgotten in the delight of feeling childish dreams realized. 
The air seemed filled with fire-flies, but we knew better; thev were 
lights in the gnomes’ caps; and the walls, which shone as if bur- 
nished, were of pure gold, while over them the fairies had woven 
a lace tapestry. 

It was so real, what we had imagined so often. Why did our 
matter-of-fact escort insist upon leading us nearer, that we must 
see our gnomes transformed into hard-laboring miners, grimy and 
toil-worn, our golden walls into barriers of black polished coal, 
our fairy traceries into fungous growths? Another maiden in the 
party, who is also nothing if not sentimental, murmured something 
about ancient forests drinking in the glorious sunshine to give its 
warmth back in fire-light glow after centuries of imprisonment 
under-ground. This was quite favorably received, although striking 
us all as being slightly familiar. 

I am afraid the poor miner, however, sees very little poetry in 
his occupation, and the one who has been busy all this time getting 
that blast ready gave us an idea of its many perils. 
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his cartridge in position, lighted the slow-match, the warning cry 
of “ Fire!” echoed along the passage, and soon a terrific explosion 
followed. We allowed the smoke and gas to clear away somewhat 
before leaving our place of safety—a raised alcove hewn out of 
the wall of coal. It was curious to see the great masses that 
had been broken off, and we expressed a desire to take a small piece 
home as a souvenir, whereupon the foreman suggested, “ Perhaps 
the young lady 'would like to mine it herself.” The young lady 
expressed entire satisfaction at the idea, and a small pick was 
selected and placed in her hands, with the instruction to strike 
with it and then run, for fear the blow might dislodge too large a 
piece and bring it down upon her head. 

“You needn’t run, the mine hasn’t caved in,” was the withering 
remark that greeted effort number one; for with eyes shut and 
teeth set, and a truly feminine accuracy of aim, we had made a 
desperate thrust at the empty air and a hasty retreat. After 
several vain attempts some pieces were at length loosened, one of 
which was pronounced a good specimen. Mine host, appearing to 
think that the ‘relic would be looked upon with suspicion when 
carried home to the State whose best-known emblem commemo- 
rates a humbug, inclosed it in a formal document testifying where 
and by whom it was mined. This was signed by the “ witnesses 
present,” one of whom, a revenue inspector, produced from his 
pocket a huge red seal, which, stuck at the foot of the paper, gives 


| such a look of legality to the whole affidavit as is calculated to 
He placed | 


convince the stoutest skeptic. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of our trip 

was the trial made by one of the miners to ascer- 

“tain the presence of the deadly fire-damp: “ miner’s 
dread,” he called it: “carburetted hydrogen gas,” 
was the name with which we used to struggle in our 
chemistry. Thinking of “ Youmans’s,” an almost for- 
gotten fact was brought back to us: that the preva- 
lence of dreadful explosions in mines, resulting from 
the contact of miners’ lights with the imprisoned 
gas, caused scientific men to experiment with lamps, 
until Sir Humphry Davy perfected the one which 
bears his name, and which he gave to the public un- 
restricted by a patent. It consists of an oil lamp 
surrounded by wire gauze that allows the light but 
not the flame to pass out, and so long as this gauze is 
whole it can be carried anywhere without fear of 
evil results. 

Our guide extinguished the light in his cap, and 
climbing up one wall of the passage, ran his Davy- 
lamp along the roof. We may be excused for hav- 
ing felt a slightly shivery feeling, and a marked 
tendency of our hair to stand on end despite the 
restraining influences of bandoline and hair-pins, for 
had there been a break in the wire cage, not one of 
us would ever have told the tale. But it was intact, 
and the flame burning low and blue alone showed 
where the gas had collected. 

Once a mine explosion was traced to the fact that 
a miner, having lost the ring from his lamp, tore a 
hole in the gauze to hang it up by; and recently the 
papers were full of. harrowing details of a similar 
disaster in Colorado, by which fifty-seven persons 
lost their lives, the result of equally criminal care- 
lessness. The inquest revealed the fact that one of 
the men carried an unprotected lamp into a room 
where he had been especially ordered to use only 
the safety-lamp, and that this was not by any means 
the first instance of such disobedience, though the 
first to bring such a terrible punishment. 

Surrounded by so many unfamiliar perils, with a 
sound as of ceaseless thunder in our ears, made by 
the rumbling of cars and rushing of air currents, a 
feeling of oppression came over us, and a longing 
for the sunlight and the upper world. It was a 
relief when we once more stood at the entrance to 
the slope, though so shaky in our knees after our 
stumbling ascent that we could only stagger in quite 
a demoralized fashion for some time. 

Our interesting experiences were not ended, for we 
had yet to see the interior of one of those mysterious 
structures that were so numerous in the locality, so 
inexplicable under their name of “ crackers,” and so 
like in our eyes—accustomed to Connecticut Valley 
scenes—-to overgrown tobacco sheds. Up an in- 
clined plane to the top of these buildings the coal is 
drawn, and there registered and tipped out, whence 
it falls between revolving rollers with toothed sur- 
faces that “crack” it, and revolving screens with 
openings of different sizes that assort it. 

Looking down from an elevated station in the 
building, we beheld the most ludicrous sight. About 
forty small boys sat astride inclined chutes through 
which the coal slowly slid, and as it passed along 
they picked out the slate, throwing it aside. To 
our uneducated eyes there was no difference between 
the two, and the little urchins must have trusted 
principally to the sense of touch, for while their 
nimble fingers were engaged with the work, their 























DESIGN FOR CARRIAGE RUG OR COUVRE-PIED. 
From tux Saytu Kexstnetax Raya Sovoot oy Ant Neepie-Worx. 
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grimy little faces were raised to the visitors, wear- 
ing responsive grins when they perceived our evi- 
dent amusement. There is nothing very picturesque 
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about a coal fire that will not burn; nevertheless, 
when that domestic affliction sorely tries the souls 
of the household in the future, I shall think, while 
some one fishes out picces of slate with hands in- 
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cased in old kid gloves, of those upturned, dir 
and that there must have been very attractive visitors at the mine 
the day our refractory coal was sorted. 

Not content with having shown us so many wonders, our kind 
host proposed just one more exhibition, and leading the way to 
the bank of the river that flowed over the mine, the foreman 
waded a short distance into the stream, and removing the light 
from his cap, touched it to the s -e of the water, when a tongue 
of flame shot into the air. After this we begged to be taken 
home, for although our friends explained the phenomenon in the 
most natural way as caused by gas escaping through crevices in 


roguish faces, 
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and bubbling up through the water, still it looked just 
1, and we felt that we could bear nothing more after 
eally met a man who could “set the river on fire.” 


Border for Linen Embroidery.—Damask Stitch. 
See illustration on page 628, 

Tuts border is to be worked on a rather coarse linen ground with 
silk twist, black, dark blue, orred. Work like darning from edge to 
edge of the pattern, in stitches that are short or long, as the pat- 
tern requires, and which are regulated by the thread of the ground. 





Newspaper Rack.—Chenille Embroidery on Plush. 
See illustration on page 628. 
Tuts rack, which is of gilded wicker, is decorated on both sides 
with a shield-shaped drapery of plush, the upper part of copper 


| red and the lower of olive green, the two parts being connected 


and ornamented by a floral design worked in chenille. The bough 
stems, and leaves are worked in satin stitch with embroidery che- 
nille in various shades of olive and green, while the blossoms are 
applied in red curved “leach” cheni 


Clusters of pompon tas 
sels are set at the corners and handle. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Iuttations and counterfeits have again appeared. 
Be sure that the word ** Horsrorp's™ is on the wrapper. 
None are genuine without it.—{ Adv.) 





“The play’s the thing, 

Wherein I'll reach the conscience of the king.” 
And equally true is it that Dr. Pierce’s ‘‘ Pleasant Purga- 
tive Pellets” (the origina) Little Liver Pills) are the most 
effectual means that can be used to reach the seat of dis- 
ease, cleansing the bowels and system, and assistin 
Nature in her recuperative work. By druggists.—[A ded 





ANY SMALL BOY, WITH A STICK, 
Can kill a tiger, if the tiger happens to be found when 
ouly a litte cub. So consumption, that deadliest and 
most feared of diseases, in this country, can assuredly 
be conquered and destroyed if Dr. Pierce’s ** Golden 
Medical Discovery” be employed early.—[ Adv.) 





PETRIES FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Jon Perntr, Jr., 110 Reade 8t., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health, The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examinat'wn to be identical with the material 
sent by yvu. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enpk- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perrnir, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[{ Adv.] 





FUR AND SEAL-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. Suaynr, the well-known Wholesale Fur Manu- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits. Fashion Book 
mailed free.—[Adv.] 





THE PEOPLES WORLD-WIDE VERDICT. 
Burnett's Coooatn« has been sold in every civilized 
country, and the public have rendered the verdict that 
it is the cheapest and best Hair Dreaving in the world. 
Buenerr’s Fiavouina Extracts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and best.—{Adv.] 








THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food 
for Infante and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swise Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New York, 
tor their pamphiet, ‘‘ Notes regarding Use of Anglo- 
Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.)—[{ Adv.) 











ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Breakfast Cocva 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
aad is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


Bentley's Stamping, Patterns 


Are recognized as the best in design and workmanship. 
Largest stock of patterns in this country, for all the 
newest kinds of work, including the Raised Embroidery 
Plush, &c. Catalogue and Price-list for 8c. stamp. 


CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N. Y. 
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INFANTS TO ADULTS. 
Every Puysictan will recommend them. 
Ask your merchant for them. 

Take none other. Send for Circular. 
SOLD BY THE LEADING RETAILERS. 

FERRIS BROS., MFRS , St WHITE ST., NEW YORK. 
Madame Marguerite Reed. 
MODES DE PARIS, 1884. 

The leading styles and latest novelties in Paris milli- 
nery—Bonnets, Hats, Carriage Hats, Evening Bonnets. 
Goods sent to all parte of the country. ail orders 
promptly attended to. 84 East 14th St., New York. 


DONT GET CRAZY 


Quilts started until you see the new book of “Crazy 
Stitches, in Six 10-inch Blocks, with Instructions.” 
y 








Price 25c. Mailed by 
BENTLEY, 1144 Broadway, N. Y. 
THIS INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 


THE GATES OF PEARL, 





ARE BECOMING 


ome pretty teeth. The shells 
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of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty 
teeth whitened! and cleansed with that incomparable 
Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


which hardens; and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
—= the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
rom youth to old age. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS. 


In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 
elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THompson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.” —Leslie’s Fashion Bazar. 


ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 

The Press, Foreign Correspondence of 

Fashion Journals, and all Jadies who have 

% ever used pson’s Wave, unite in 

« commending it as the most becoming, dressy 

and elegant of any article of hair worn, and Im- 

la parting a youthful appearance to every face. 

4 for Catalogue to Mirs. C. THOMPSON 
No. 82 East 14th Street, New York. —_ 
















Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
, Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
/ loss of appetite, bile, head- 
ache, hemorrhoids, cereb- 
| N D | F N Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambatean, Paria. 
G R | [ [ 0 TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
uenal purgatives, is agreea- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
Gives full instructions. | aly 
Stitches and over 100 New stitches. | Patchwork 
Price, NEW BOOK 
500 designs for fa work and instructions for stamp- 
ing that will not rs & 25c. Both books by mail, 40c. 


ral congestion, &c. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
ble to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
Shows 8 ten-inch block | 
OF STAMPING PATTERNS, samples of 60 alphabets. 
T. E. PARKER, LYNN, MASS. 





) 





es, 

For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 

4a The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other. 


Bade only by BROWN CHEMICAL CO., BALTIMORE, MD 





“See What Cuticura Does for Me!” 


NFANTILE and Birth Humors, Milk Crust, 

Scald Head, Eczemas, and every form of Itching, 
Scaly, Pimpiy, Scrofulous, and Inherited Diseases of 
the Blood, Skin, and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, cured 
by the Curioura Remepirs. Absolutely pure and safe. 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, 50 cts.; Cuticura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier and only Medicinal Baby 
Soap, 25 cts.; and Cuticura Resolvent, the New Blood 
Purifier, $1, are sold by druggists. Potter Drug and 
Chemical Co., Boston. 

4a Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





“The Ancapta 
VELVETEEN is an 
improvement wu 
on ordinary vel- 
veteen that is sure 
to be thoroughly 
appreciated, not 
only during the 
coming winter, 
but for many sea- 
sons.”’— Bazar. 


REMEMBER, 


For the protection of the 
consumer we stamp every 
yard with the below stamp. 


ARCADIA 


ETEEN 


FIRST-CLASS 


Dry-Goods 


VELY 




















TERED) gmmNtty 
HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAR, 
54 West 14th St., New York City. 
EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY, 
For the complexion, a specialty. Produces a beautiful 
transparency. It is recommended by physicians. 
Price, $1 per box. Unrivalled VELOUTINE FACE 

W DERS, 50c. and $1 per box. Amula, the great 
Tan and Freckle Lotion, $2 per bottle. Indelible SAF- 
FOLINE Lip and Face Rouges, $1 and $1.50 per bottle. 
F. F. Marshall’s ADONINE, for dyeing instantaneously 
the hair, the beard, the eyebrows, and eyelashes a beau- 
tiful light brown, brown, dark brown, orsblack, with- 
ont injury to the hair, skin, or health, $1.50 per box. 
Applied on premises if desired. 

or Hair Dyeing, Hair Dressing, Hair Cutting, Sham- 
pooing, &c., take Elevator. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT ON RE- 
CEIPT OF 8 CENTS IN STAMPS. 
L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th Street, near 6th Avenue, New York. 


DARNED LACE PATTERNS. 


‘pes Book contains 60 Darnep Lace Parterns, 
used for making Tidies, Splashers, Toilet Sets, 
Shams, Bed Spreads, Aprons, Kdgings, etc. Price, 25c. 
Book of Worernp Cross-Stitch Partenns, - We. 


Maoname Lace and Riok-Raox Book, - - 15e. 
8 Tivy Parreuns, - - - - + = = = 20c. 
6 Pornt-Russe Patrerns, - - . 10¢, 


Retail Price of all these Books and Patterns, 95c. 
PECIAL OFFER:—All of these Books and Pat- 
terns for 28 two-cent stamps (56 cents). 
ress J.F.INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


FDDING Eas 








printed. Best 

styles, mode- 

rate 

Samples mailed on application. 

S. A. MAXWELL & CO., Booksellers & Stationers, 
134 & 1386 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


PASTILLES DE FLORENCE. 





prices. 








LADIES 


Who are tired of Calicoes that fade in sunshine or 
washing will find the 
RICHMOND PINKS 
PUBPLES, “GRAYS,” 
**QUAKER STYLES,” 
perfectly fast and reliable. If yon want an honest 
print, try them. Made in great variety. 


AND 


© Satin fin- 





toes, Bird Mottoes 
and Verse Cards, with name, 10c. 6 pks, & this 
genuine rolled gold seal ring, 50c. Agt’s jefe al 25c. 100im- 
scrap pictures, 20cts. Alling Bros., Northfer? Ct 


Golden Hair Wash. 


mired. 









The best in the world. $1 per bottle; 
LCHAM 














ds of Ladies testify to the wonderful COOL- 
ING and BEAUTIFYING effect of Madame 
LEWENBERGO’S PASTILLES (white and tinted), 
used as Powder, Cream, or Soap. Sold by Druggists. 
~ NO COMMISSION CHARGED. 
ORDERS Samples upon application. 
For catalogue, address 
BY JENNINGS & CO., 
Late with Lord & Taylor; 
MAIL Stern Brosa., 
261 West 23d St., N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P. 0. Box 1654, New York, 
NEW YORK PURCHASING BUREAU. 
A Competent Lady of ability, furnishing the highest 
references, will Receive Orders and Purchase Goods 
for out-of-town parties. Address 
PURCHASING BUREAU, No. 242 West 28d St. 
HOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 
mission charged. For circular, &c., address 
Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 


Or Every Desoniprion 
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oenold 
Constable AS Co 


CARPETS 


AND 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


INVITE INSPECTION OF THEIR 


Fall Stock of Carpetings, 


Which is now Complete, and Includes a Great 
Variety of Patterns Exceptionally Choice in De- 
sign and Colorings. 


Proar ovary c ‘s oth ét. 


“BALL’S 





SATA Oe 


tneveryuspertean ihasiieh ie Made 


ORSET Co.. Chica 


c iti 
_FOY, HARMON & CO., NEW HAVE CRON 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ © 
Mover Waist Linine 


SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 











A GREAT WANT MET. 


This invaluable production is a suitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Ladv’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper } prone and transforming the most perplexing 


part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 

goods dealer for the above linings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 

the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 


M. KARMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Sizes from 27 to 84 cost 39¢. 

“« 968° 4 _ 
41“ 44 6 > in all colors. 
Send extra 8c. to pay sities for each. 


“ “ 





DENTIFRICE LOTION S 


AND & 
POWDER. 


& 


a 
3 


org 
Hygienical 
Preparations 


« rt oe for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place do l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


TOILET POWDER. 
Ve 4 


invisible, 
SPECIAL 


Vy impalpable, 





adherent, 


WITH BISMUTH -. 
by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 14 


9, RUE DE LA Parx, Paris. 
sw York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 
Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of goods which 
will help all, of either sex, to more 
® money right away than anythin else 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
sure. At once addrese Trvz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 





WORTHINGTON, SMITH, & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


MILLINERY AND STRAW GOODS, 


UNION SQUARE, North Side, 
NEW_YORK CITY. 





Wa iastatht 


BLVETaN 


Go:. 2A.) YAR Oe: 


LEW IS’S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 
and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, LEWIS’S will give a new dr%ss for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautifui Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer's price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 
a depot at No. 6 West l4th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
by manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 

4 cts. a yard. LEWIS’S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS’S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 
praise their Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 
Card. Wauen Writine, PLease MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, 


LEWIS & CO., 6 West [4th St., N. Y. 








BANKRUPT STOCK 


OF 


SHERMAN, NOBLE, & CO., 


50c. on the $1.00. 


Having purchased of the ASSIGN EE of the above 
late firm, FOR CASH, their ENTIR aoe oe K, 
consisting of BLACK SILKS, MOURNING 
GOODS, DR ESS GOODS, LADI ES? ‘st 
AND Ww KRAPs, JERSEYS, Handkerchief 
Kuchings, Trimmings, Parasols, &c., &c—all se lected 
for FINE RETAIL T RADE-— we offer the 
same at about one half regular prices. 

New Illustrated Fall and Winter Cataloque, ready 
October 6th, FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Le Boutillier | pi mr 
ree 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK 








The Greatest Invention of the Age 


The McDOWELL 
yi . a. Garment Drafting 
. MACHINE, 

6 W. 14th St., N.Y. 
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Beware or Tin anv Pastesoarp Imitations, 


RESSMAKERS.—IS IT NOT YOUR DUTY 
to notice every great improvement in your profession ? 
We do not ask you to buy, but merely to see this 








DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSETS & = 


$1.00, $1.50, $2.00,$3.00 c= 


Probably never, since the invention of 
Corsets, has so large a demand been crea- 
ted as now exists for Dr. Scott’s Electric 
Corsets and Belts. Over three thousand 
families in the city of New York alone 
are now wearing them daily, 

Every Man and Woman, well or ill, 
should daily wear either the Corset or 
the Belt, 

NURSING CORSET. Price, $1.50. 

ABDOMINAL CORSET. “ $3.00, 












A GREAT SUCCESS. 


A Good Live vrthese sper ent wanted 
in your town for these splenc idly adver- 
tised and best selling s int 
ket, Liberal pay, Qu mick ane. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. ‘Apply at once. 


NOS. 1,2, 3 AND 5 CORSETS ARE NOW DOUBLE STITCHED AND WILL NOT RIP. 


If you have any pain, ache, or ill-feeling from any The Corsets do not differ in appearance from those 
cause, if you seem ey well,” yet lack energy and | usually worn; we substitute our flat steel magnetods 
do not “feel up to the mark,” if you suffer from dis- | in place of the ordinary corset steels. These Corsets 
ease, we beg you to at once try these remarkable cura- | age all opnally charged, differing only in quality and 
tives. They ‘cannot and do not go like medicine, | design. hey are elegant in shape and finish, made 
Always doing good, never harm, There is no shock or | after the best French pattern, and warranted satisfac- 
sensation felt in wearing them. There is no waiting a} tory in e ver respect. The above applies equally as 
long time for results; electro-magnetism acts quickly, | well to the E sauete Belt for gentlemen. 
generally the first week, more frequently the first day, The prices are as follows: $1, $1.50. $2 and $3 for the 
and often even during the first hour they are worn, | Corsets, and $3 each for the Belts. We now make all 
their wonderful curative powers are felt. these Corsets in dove and white only. They are sent 

The mind becomes active, the nerves and sluggish | out in a handsome box, accompanied by a silver-piated 
circulation are stimulated, and all the old-time health | compass, by which the Electro-Magnetic influence can 
and good-feeling come back. They are constructed on| be tested. “We will send either kind to any address, 
scientific principles, imparting an exhilarating, health- | post-paid, on receipt of price, with 20 cents added fur 
giving current to the whole system. Professional men | packing or registration, and we guarantee safe delivery 
assert that there is hardly a disease which Electricity or | Into your hands. Remit in post-office Money-Order, 
Magnetism may not benefit or cure, and they daily prac- | Draft, Check, or in Currency by Registered Letter. In 
tise the same, as your own er will inform you. | ordering, kindly mention this paper and state ex- 
THE CELEBRATED Dr, oe HAMMOND, of New | act size of corset usually worn. Make all remittances 
York, formerly nwt ne ASE of the U 12 vayable to GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 BROADW AY, NEW 
lately lectured upon this subject, and ady is Su mie addi | Yorn 
men to make trial of these agencies, describing at | )} N. B.—Each Corset is stamped with the English coat- 
the same time most remarkable cures he had made, |o of-arms, and the name of the iw > THE PALL 
even in cases which would seem hopeless. | MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIAT 


Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brushes, $1.00, $1.50, 32.00, $2.50, $3.00; Flesh Brushes, $3.00; 




















r. Scott’s Electric Tooth Brushes, 50c.; Insoles, 50c, 


STOP THIEF!!! 


The beautiful art of * LUSTRA” PAINTING, invented, copyrighted, and registered by Rufus H. Bragdon, 
Artist, of New York City, is regarded by all as the most superb method of decoration for interior hangings, 
draperies for mantels, cloe ks, tables, screens, &c., &c., resembling the most exquisite embroidery of ancient 
times, or wonderful applique ‘of metallic fabrics. The colors for this art work are being imitated by several 
so-called reputable dealers in artists’ materials, who impose upon the public frandulent, worthless stuff at va- 
rious prices, termed “after the manner of ‘ Lustra’ Painting, " or “metallic colors for Lustre Painting,” &c. 
The genuine colors are made nnder the personal direction of RK. H. Bragdon, whose name appears on every 


price having always been $5. To frustrate these imitations, and place the genuine colors in the hands of those 
who desire to obtain the value of their money, Mr. Bragdon will for a limited time, scli the complete box of 
colors for $3.50. ‘How to do Lustra Painting” (copy right by R. H. Bragdon, 1884), price 50c,, enables any 
one to do the work successfully. All orders must be addressed to 


R. | 4 BRAGDO N, Studio Building, 337 Fourth Avenne, New York City. 





box, of which there is but one size, containing 30 hotties of colors, and 2 bottles of medium for mixing, the | 


WONDERFUL MACHINE, 


| and fest it at your own home for 30 days free of charge. 


| Send now, and 


DO NOT LOSE THIS RARE OHANCE. 
It makes ail garments perfectly by actual measure, 
prevents fullness at bottom of front darts, fits all 
shoulders, saves four fifths of your time, and pays for 
iuelf every week; the sleeve also is perfection. If 
this were not true, would we let you text the machine at 
your own home for 30 days free of charge? 


| 6 West | 14th Street, New York City. 


HILL BROTHERS, 


| Importers, pee crE- ald Jobbers 


LLINERY GOODS 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 


564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
Publishers of Hits.’s Mr.imers’ Gazetrs. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 


¢®~ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
| selecting stocks for beginners. 


)RY GOODS 


By MAIL or EXPRESS 














G....' 2 DRESS GOODS. CLOAKS, 
and vane my io DRY GOODS and Ready-made Gar- 
ents for Ladies, Infants and Children. Men's 
nd CATALOGUE FREE’ on applicatio 
coorEné CONARD, 9th & Market St«., Philada. 
| Patchwork is NOT alike. 
| Our packages for 50c. contain Plush 
| embroidered piece and sheets of 
fancy stitches. Pkges. of Embroid- 
ery Silk, full skeins (no scraps), 
| with beads, spangles, &c., 25 and 
50 cents. Send for Catalogue. 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
Stamping, Designing, Perforated Patterns, and all mate- 
rials for Art Needlework. Se nd 8c. for latest Catalogue. 
Sallade’s Pleating Establishment is the largest in the 
world. Sallade’s pleatings are unrivalled in the fashion 
same as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00. 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 


wis, Hosiery, Laces. —— 
Furnishing Good 3, Upholstery. Fancy Articles. ke. 
Please Ds ai cena where yen saw this advertiseme at. 
and Satin only (no dress goods) with 
Bentley’s Art Needlework, 1144 Broadway, N. Y. 
10 West 14th Street, New York. 

a 
HAND-PLEATERS. 
centres of the world. Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, 
Agents wanted. Henry E. Suare zr, 8 E. 18th St., N.Y. 





EMBROIDERY STAMPING OUTFIT 


For Kensington, Arrasene, Plush, Ribbon Work, &c. 
2 perforated designs, ranging in size from 5 to 20 
inches, with materials for ap ylying, ouly $1.00. Stamp 
for circular. L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


yAO KAGES of Quilt Patches: 


12 pieces, 1 em- 
| broidered, 2 stamped in each package. Price $1. 
| Address MRS. ANNIE SU TTON, Greenville, Pa. 
“ MOONLIGHT ON THE LAKE.” 
New set of Improved Cards, by mail, on receipt of 
three 2c. stamps. WHITING, 50 Naseaa Street, N.Y. 








a a “LOOKS After Oct. Ist, 1155 Broad way. 
LIKE SILK 
VELVET. 


a 


SOLD at Retail by 
all First-Class Retail 





Dry-Goods Dealers. 


STYLISH AND ECONOMICAL 





/VELVETEEN 


COSTS. 
ONE THIRD 
AS MUCH. 


ee ee 

SOLD to Wholesale 
Dealers by SHAEN & 
CHRISTIE, 198 and 
200 Church &t., N. ¥. 
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FACETIZ. 


Mavrtor heard in Sunday-school abont Solomon and 
his many wives. During a silence in the class the 
boy asked, in an under-tone, “‘ Teacher, shouldn't you 
suppose they'd fight ?” 


anciduaidiijitaickaes 

Brown hired an office-boy the other morning. He 
had advertised for an urchin who lived with his par- 
ents, and who could write his own name. Some two 
hundred ambitious boys responded to this call, and 
ranged themselves in line around the office and hall- 
way. Brown was astonished at the supply, but care- 
fully made his choice, and about 10 a.m. put him to 
work. The new-comer from the start that morning 
appeared to be unsettled, and glanced continually at 
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SOME STUDIES OF A GENTLEMAN RAKING 


the clock. As it neared noon the lad presented him- 
self at his employer's desk with, “ If you please, sir, my 
brother is getting up a picnic, and I want to go away 
at twelve.” 

“What,” gasped Brown, “go away at twelve? Are 
you not beginning rather soon with your holidays ?” 

“Well, sir,” exclaimed the aggrieved lad, “I didn’t 
think you would object, as I have never asked you for a 
vacation before.” 

Brown fainted. 

Four-year-old Harold was one day walking with a 
yonng lady several times as old as he. Just after he 
had been left at his house and his companion had gone 
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a few rods he called out to her, “‘ Say, Fannie, my mo- 
ther don’t like that hat on you one bit!” 











SUMMER BOARDERS AND CANNIBALISM. 


JOHN HENRY. “Jerusner! 
ANOTHER BOARDIN’ PLACE.” 
SUSAN. “Now wuHat For, Jonn HENRY?" 


SUSAN, YOU'D BETTER ASK THAT YOUNG MAN TER FIND 


JOHN HENRY. “ Cause I OVERHEERD HIM SAY TER Miss TUMPKINS AS I CUM UP THROUGH 
THE MEDDER AS HOW SHE WAS SO SUGAR-LIKE HE SHOULD EAT HER UP, AN’ EF HE SHOULD, 
THEY'D BE ALL-FIRED DOWN ON US IN THE VILLAGE FOR HARBORIN’ A CANNONBALL.” 


. 


THE GARDEN. 


Little Christine came dancing into Mrs..Popular's 
one morning. “I belong to a club,” she announced, 
delightedly ; “it’s the C. C. Club, We are the ‘ Cheer- 
ful Workers.’ ” 

“T guess you mean the C. W. Club, then,” said Mrs. 
Popular, kindly. 

“No, I don’t,” insisted Christine. ‘* The other girls 
told me it was the C. C. Club, and I’m sure it is.” 

“The ‘Cheerful Workers,” ruminated Mrs. Popn- 
lar; “I suppose that means, my dear, that if your 


mamina should want you to do something about the | 
house, or help wipe the dishes some morning, you'll | 


go right to work as cheerfullyras you can.” 
* Oh no,” said little Christine, quite aghast ; “it isn’t 
that kind of a club!” 




















TaLKative Boarver (to landlady's daughter). ** Ah! 
Oh, yes, indeed. You see I've become a fixture here; 
Iam, you see—” 

Lanpiapy's Daveuter (briefly). “ Gas fixture.” 


—_~—_—_ 


A Sixth Avenue shop sign enumerates among other 
wares, “‘ Button-holes.” 
densi bninfipminaiorsio 
An Eighth Street sign: “ Art-Stained Glass.” 
SGN Sie" PE 
Fature (to daughter going out to post some letters). 


| “Yes, my dear, mail the notes, but don't note the 
} males.” 














A BRIEF REI(G)N OF TERROR. 


“ JUMP OUTER DAR, CHILLUN, DE OLE HOSS’AIN'T GUAN TOSTART. WHAT A MATTAH WID YO", 


YO' OLE FOOL? 


*PEAR LIKE YO’ GIT MO’ MEAN AN’ ABSEN’-MINDED DE LONGER YO' LIVE.” 


(He had forgotten to unhitch the old horse, that was all. 





